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ARE TEACHERS PATRIOTS? 


THOMAS H. BriccGs 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


ATRIOT is one of the noble 
words of our language. It means 
not only one who loves the countty 
in which he lives, but one who 
zealously serves its interests and pro- 
motes its welfare, often at personal 
sacrifice. It is natural for anyone to 
love his country; it is more impor- 
tant for him to love the ideals which 
hold the nation together. It is the 
preservation of those ideals and the 
promotion of the kinds of life which 
they require that make men and 
women sacrifice their own selfish in- 
terests and thus deserve the honor 
of being called patriots. 

Real patriotism cannot come from 
sentimentality, but only from intel- 
lectual understanding and a convic- 
tion that the way of life indicated 
by this country’s ideals is better 
than that which results from any 
other philosophy of society and 
government. There is always a 
tendency to take for granted the 
ways of living with which we are 
familiar, and not to concern our- 
selves with really understanding the 
underlying ideals which hold men 
and women to higher standards of 
living. Leaders especially must un- 
derstand these ideals, must be so 
devoted to them that they will not 


only exemplify them but will con- 
stantly work to influence others to 
do so. 

What are the ideals of our coun- 
try? They all emanate from what 
we call democracy, which is un- 
fortunately more often venerated 
than fully understood. From its 
basic meaning of “government of 
the people, by the people, and for 
the people” have developed many 
implications, each essential to the 
achievement of the kind of society 
we want. 

Though what we call the Ameri- 
can way of life is still evolving, it 
is in essence very simple. Democracy 
is based on three faiths: 

The fist and essential faith is 
that the maximum happiness of 
every individual is the purpose of all 
human association. A patriot must 
accept this, accept it as an ideal, and 
for its achievement work consistently 
at whatever cost of selfish personal 
comfort. From beginnings in in- 
fant selfishness, one grows through 
experiences with his family, and 
later with larger groups, to appre- 
ciation of the fact that one’s happi- 
ness is determined by that of the 
entire social group with whom one 
is associated. And modern civiliza- 
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tion makes that group so large that 
in effect it includes every individual 
in the nation. 

Second is the faith that every 
human personality is worthy of re- 
spect. Only as it is respected, by 
itself as well as by others, can it 
develop and thus make its maximum 
contribution to the welfare and 
happiness of others. Because of this 
faith, society, through organized 
government, is providing food, 
clothing, and decent shelter for the 
unfortunate and needy, not as chari- 
ty, but as an expedient to enable 
these people to retain their own self- 
respect and thus to contribute their 
best to the common welfare. Because 
of this faith we seek to free men 
from the chains of superstition, 
ignorance, fear, and abasement, in 
order that each may develop his 
unique powers. It is a strength of 
democracy that it believes there is 
potential good in every individual 
and that only as it is made possible 
for this good to develop can the 
maximum general happiness result. 

The third essential faith is that 
the wisest decisions concerning 
broad social policies result from the 
pooled wisdom of all who are con- 
cerned. To deny this faith is to 
assume that those with superior wis- 
dom in any matter can surely be 
found and selected, that they can be 
trusted to exercise their wisdom for 
the general good, that the wisest in 
one matter are also the wisest in all 
matters, and that being entrusted 
with power for one occasion they 
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will relinquish it. Since such as- 
sumptions have never failed in the 
history of mankind to be false, there 
is only one conclusion to which in- 
telligent and public-spirited men can 
come—and that is to have faith in 
the superior wisdom of the general 
social mind. Fallible as it is, it is 
better than any other. Moreover, it 
is only by exercising the right to 
share in making decisions that citi- 
zens grow in power to do so un- 
selfishly and wisely. 

John Buchan has written that the 
ordinary man in a democracy “be- 
lieves in himself and his ability, 
along with his fellows, to govern 
his country. It is when a people 
loses its selfconfidence that it sur- 
renders its soul to a dictator or an 
oligarchy.” Emerson once said that 
“all great ages have been ages of 
faith.” This will be a great age only 
if our people retain faith in them- 
selves and in democracy. But faith 
without works is vain. The neces- 
saty works will come only if we 
learn what democracy really means 
and what it implies for daily living. 

No democracy can succeed unless 
all of its people understand what it 
means, believe in it, and attempt to 
live it in their daily life. In a differ- 
ent kind of society people “let 
George do it’—get the information, 
do the thinking, make the decisions. 
If we relinquish our opportunity and 
responsibility, if we put our futile 
faith in others instead of ourselves, 
we are traitors to democracy. If, to 
use Walter Lippman’s tremendous 
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metaphor, through fear we submit 
our hands to manacles to prevent 
their shaking, we deserve to lose 
our most precious heritage and to 
remain forever in chains. 

In peril of war men are willing 
and eager to make sacrifice without 
complaint. But peace also demands 
its sacrifices. No nation can become 
permanently great by fighting 
against something. Especially in 
time of war we should prepare for 
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peace, and the most important prepa- 
ration for either war or peace is to 
clarify the meanings of democracy 
and to increase devotion to them, 
so that democracy may become really 
effective in daily living. 

Are teachers patriots? What each 
one does in the immediate present 
and the impending future in the 
service of democracy will give an 
answer more significant than any 
verbal profession can be. 


{ Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Journal of the National Education Asso- 

ciation, XXX (December, 1941), 277-78. 
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7 RY-OUT in actual occupations 
is always recommended as a proced- 
ure in vocational guidance, but many 
schools do not feel that they are in 
a position to offer it. At the same 
time many of the students in these 
schools are obtaining try-out experi- 
ences through work done after 
school hours. 

In order to find out how large 
the number is, we canvassed our 
high school of 1260 students and 
found that 252 or 20 percent were 
employed after school hours. About 
50 percent of these are working in 
selling jobs—a reflection, in part, 
of the course in salesmanship which 
is accompanied by serious efforts at 





placement. Six percent carry papers, 
others do housework, care for chil- 
dren, do farm work, serve as ushers, 
messenger boys, gas service attend- 
ants, etc. 

Every high school must have a 
similar proportion of students who 
work after school and a larger num- 
ber who work in thé summer time. 
These working a¢tivities are occu- 
pational and should be integrated 
with the vocational guidance of the 
students and thus be made a part 
of their life-planning instead of 
remaining isolated experiences.— 
Donald Downs, R. Earnest Green- 
well, High School, Middletown, 
N. Y., in Occupations. 









TEACHING SCIENCE 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
In the New York Times 


ar is slowly dawning on scien- 
tists that science belongs not to them 
alone. Such books as Hogben’s 
Science for the Citizen speak for 
themselves. They show that a few 
of the younger English professors 
realize that science is a social force, 
like religion or art, that it must be 
elucidated as such, that it is not 
enough to explain physical, chem- 
ical, and biological principles. 

The science writers of the press 
agree. They have to take their pub- 
lic as they find it. That public is 
inadequately educated in science, 
for all the courses given in high 
schools and colleges. As a result 
scientific terms have to be ex- 
plained in simple, homely analogies, 
which, just because they are analo- 
gies, can never be wholly sound. 

This difficulty of the science writ- 
ers is acute when it comes to ex- 
plaining relativity, atomic physics, 
and the much simpler subject of 
genetics. Even botanists, geologists, 
and biologists are bewildered when 
they read an article or a book on 
relativity or quantum theory—proof 
enough that something is wrong 
with the way that science is taught. 

The reason for this backward- 
ness is to be found in the pedagog- 
ical approach. The teacher of bi- 
ology conducts his classes as if he 
had 50 potential Darwins before 
him—young men and women who 
ate handled as if they are to be- 
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come zoologists, botanists, or ge- 
neticists when, as a matter of fact, 
not 2 percent of them develop into 
professional scientists. Some field 
and laboratory work is clearly nec- 
essary if only to drive home what 
the scientific attitude means and 
how scientific evidence is to be ap- 
praised. But, unless the students 
have decided to take up science as 
a career, a broader educational pro- 
gram is called for. 

Must the students who study for 
a B. A. degree receive an education 
in mathematical physics, chemistry, 
biology, and geology if the place 
of science in this world is to be 
driven home? Hardly. It is not the 
business of the professor of English 
literature to turn out poets and 
dramatists, or of the professor of 
history to make historians. 

English, history, and philosophy 
are now taught as cultural subjects. 
So should it be with science. After 
some laboratory and field work there 
should be lectures on the history of 
science, some effort at correlating 
philosophy with physics, chemistry, 
and biology, some revelation of the 
manner in which the human mind 
has progressed in its thinking about 
matter, trees, stars, the winds, the 
universe, and life. 

There are old cries to be an- 
swered—cries that have been wrung 
from human throats ever since there 
were thinking brains and voices. 
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What does it all mean? Why am I 
here? 

More and more it is the business 
of science to answer these questions, 
much as religion and philosophy try 
to answer them. And in answering 
them science must be revealed as an 
intellectual and a social force. Who 
now teaches the change that has 
come over thinkers and novelists be- 
cause of Darwin’s work? What of 
the influence of Freud on the novel 
and the drama? 

We need this cultural approach 
to science. The poets, for example, 
have at last discovered the machine. 
Gears grind in their poems; blast 
furnaces illuminate the nocturnal 
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sky; the subway evokes paeans of 
praise. But all this is Victorian. 
Mechanism has disappeared from 
physics, but the poets are not yet 
aware of it. They ought to be mys- 
tics instead of hard materialists. 
They were not taught science cul- 
turally. 

Give us students and hence a 
public with a broad cultural outlook 
in science and we shall have more 
and more science in the newspapers 
and a better presentation. “Machine 
Universe Abolished. Chance Rules.” 
Can’t you see the headlines on the 
front page, if the colleges would 
only discover that science is not 
made for scientists alone? 


New York Times. Reported from the New York 
Times, (December 14, 1941). 


| Waldemar Kaempffert is Science Editor of “| 
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SALARY schedules that pay ele- 
mentary-school teachers as much as 
high-school teachers of equal quali- 
fications are being followed in near- 
ly a third of the city school systems 
reporting to the NEA Research Di- 
vision on 1940-41 salary schedules. 
Of 1315 cities reporting, 412 or 
31.3 percent were using schedules 
of the preparation or single-salary 
type. Small systems as well as large 
ones are using this type of schedule, 
but the plan is slightly more popu- 
lar in the larger cities over 30,000 
in population. Over 36 percent of 


these cities used this type of schedule 
in 1941, a proportion that has in- 
creased from 25 percent in 1931. 
The larger cities added to the list 
within the past two years include 
Springfield, Mass.; Macon, Ga.; 
Cumberland, Md.; Pontiac, Mich.; 
Salem, Ore.; Newport, R. I.; and 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Richmond, Va., reports the most 
recent single-salary schedule adop- 
tion by a large city. The new sched- 
ule became effective September, 
1941, with a gradual transition from 
the old rates.—Journal of the NEA. 
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A VOCATIONAL INFORMATION WORKSHOP IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CHESTER D. BABCOCK 


In Occupations 


SCHOOLS use various methods 
of disseminating information about 
occupations. Some try to give it 
through the homeroom activities. In 
some schools the teachers of sub- 
ject-matter courses introduce units of 
information about occupations. 
Others depend on clubs and other 
forms of extracurricular activity. At 
the moment the trend seems to be 
toward the introduction into the 
curriculum of distinct courses in oc- 
cupations. It is not the intention 
here to discuss the merits of these 
various solutions but rather to sug- 
gest a device which seems workable 
under any plan of organization. 
How can the essential materials for 
the study of occupational problems 
be brought together and organized 
so they will be available to students 
and teachers? 

One needs only to investigate the 
situation in any secondary school to 
find evidence of the need. Materials 
may be located in the school library, 
in the offices of the advisers, the 
counselors, or the principal. Some 
teachers in each curricular depart- 
ment of the school have also col- 
lected some materials dealing with 
the vocational implications of their 
subject-matter fields. 

Confusion is unavoidable. The 
counselor, adviser, or classroom 
teacher who wishes to refer his stu- 
dents to good materials either has to 
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build up complete bibliographies of 
the material available (a formidable 
task in itself) or else require stu- 
dents to waste a tremendous amount 
of time in searching throughout the 
building for the information. 

The establishment of a vocational 
workshop within the school seems 
to be a possible solution to this prob- 
lem. 

Such a workshop involves no ex- 
tra burden upon the school budget 
and need present no insurmountable 
problem of administration. Any 
classroom which can be spared will 
serve the purpose. Preferably, it 
should be centrally located in the 
building and should be large 
enough for an entire class to use at 
one time. If work tables are avail- 
able, they will be more satisfactory 
than the traditional classroom desks 
but they are not by any means essen- 
tial. Cork bulletin boards are handy 
but one can always use the black- 
boards and scotch tape if necessary. 
Cupboard space and a card catalog 
are essential. 

In this workshop all the materials 
in the building bearing on occupa- 
tions can be brought together. Class- 
room teachers and counselors can be 
invited to make their contributions 
and they will probably welcome the 
opportunity to clear some space in 
over-burdened classroom files. As 
these materials are brought in, they 























should be carefully cataloged accord- 
ing to the Census or employment 
service classifications or other sys- 
tem which seems to meet local needs. 
A class working on the problem of 
choosing a vocation might very well 
undertake the task of cataloging the 
materials within the school library 
and entering the information in the 
card file in the workshop. 

The various governmental agen- 
cies which are publishing vocational 
materials may be asked to put the 
workshop on their mailing lists; the 
help of local service clubs should be 
solicited. Select samples of the best 
work done in the school by groups 
interested in vocational problems 
and use them for display purposes— 
graphs and charts showing vocation- 
al trends might come from the social 
studies classes; pictures showing 
tasks within the various occupation- 
al fields, from photography classes 
or clubs and from the industrial arts 
department. College catalogs and 
bulletins might be donated by the 
senior class adviser and a mural 
showing occupational areas might be 
painted by art classes. 

A few reference books are almost 
indispensable: The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1940; Occupational Trends in the 
United States, H. Dewey Anderson 
and Percy E. Davidson, Stanford 
University Press, 1940; and Abstract 
of the United States Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, U. S. 
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Government Printing Office. The 
service provided by Science Research 
Associates is an excellent addition 
to the equipment of the vocational 
laboratory. A few copies of the 
better texts in the field will serve 
as a nucleus around which to build. 

Student clerks can be placed in 
charge of the workshop. A simple 
system of “signing in” students 
which is compatible with your build- 
ing practices can be worked out and 
the workshop is ready for use. 

John enters the counselors’ office 
to work out a program of studies 
which will lead him to the univer- 
sity and law school. He made a 
good grade in public speaking and 
so thinks he would succeed as a law- 
yer. The counselor soon finds that 
John knows nothing of the long 
period of training, the opportunities 
in the field, or the scholastic require- 
ments. In short, he knows nothing 
about the job toward which he is 
headed. He is referred to the work- 
shop and the suggestion is made that 
he do some investigating before 
making further plans. 

Miss Smith’s class in senior 
English is working on the problem, 
“How Can I Make a Wise Voca- 
tional Choice?” Papers are being 
written, panel discussions are being 
prepared, oral reports are being or- 
ganized. Miss Smith arranges with 
the student clerk in the laboratory 
for her entire class to use its facili- 
ties, and during the days devoted to 
study and preparation the group 
meets in the workshop. Here they 
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work individually and in commit- 
tees. Little time is wasted in finding 
information and more time is avail- 
able for work. Other students are 
not disturbed by the conversation as 
they would be in the school library. 
Everything about the workshop is 
conducive to work. 

The vocational committee of the 
Girls’ and Boys’ Clubs finds the 
workshop an excellent place in 
which to hold after-school meetings, 
a place where all the materials 
needed for the planning of the or- 
ganization’s program are readily 
available. 

The Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee of the local Parent-Teachers’ 
Association finds the laboratory a 
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convenient place for meeting with 
student leaders. 

In short, the vocational workshop 
becomes the center around which 
many activities of the school and 
the community are carried on. It 
encourages students to further their 
research and plan their high-school 
courses more intelligently. It helps 
to coordinate the activities of all the 
agencies in the community and 
thereby eliminates much duplication 
of effort and facilities. It stimulates 
the interest of classroom teachers 
and encourages them to aid students 
in finding the vocational implica- 
tions of the subject-matter fields. 
Finally, it is an invaluable asset to 
the counselors in their work. 


Chester D. Babcock is a counselor in the Lincoln 
High School, Seattle, Washington. Reported from 
Occupations, XX (December, 1941), 182-83. 
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Our new radio system with a 


studio connected with all the rooms 
in the high-school building may be 
hooked up with the local broad- 
casting station WCAR. 

Members of the radio club write 
scripts as well as present programs 
from their studio and once a week 
they send a half-hour program over 
the station. 

Students have an opportunity for 
actual experimentation. Skits, music, 
and announcements are sent to all 
or as many rooms as desired. Record- 
ings are used especially in English 
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and speech classes affording favor- 
able demonstrations. These are 
usually records by professionals; al- 
though voice test of the students are 
made in the speech department. The 
latter are kept until the close of the 
term for comparative purposes when 
they may be purchased by the stu- 
dents. 

Since radio is an accepted activity 
among the general public, there is a 
definite place in the school curricu- 
lum for such training. —W. N. 
Viola, Senior High School, Pontiac, 
Michigan, in School Activities. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES? 


G. LESTER ANDERSON AND T. J. BERNING 


In Studies in Higher Education 


“Waar happens to the gradu- 
ates of Minnesota high schools? Do 


they find jobs? What proportion 


_ of those possessing high scholastic 


aptitude go to college? Are such 
factors as fathers’ occupations, high- 
school marks, and size of the school 
attended related to the jobs gradu- 
ates get and the colleges they at- 
tend? 

The Committee on Educational 
Researchof the University of Min- 
nesota and the State Department of 
Education have completed an in- 
vestigation into what high-school 
graduates of 1938 were doing a year 
later. This paper summarizes some 
of the findings. 

About a third of the graduates 
secured full-time employment with- 
in a year after graduation; another 
third were able to continue their 
education; and the remaining third 
were unemployed or had only part- 
time employment or were unre- 
ported. 

Scholastic success bore little rela- 
tion to employment and unemploy- 
ment when only those graduates 
who presumably were in the labor 
market—not continuing their edu- 
cation—were considered. Many 
able graduates, however, were not 
attending college. Considerably less 
than half the graduates who ranked 
in the upper third of their high- 
school classes were enrolled in col- 
lege. More than 15 percent of these 





able graduates who did not con- 
tinue their education were unem- 
ployed. 

There was a clear relationship be- 
tween the status of the young peo- 
ple a year after graduation and their 
socio-economic status as indicated 
by the father’s occupation. From the 
professional end of the occupational 
scale to the unskilled labor end, the 
probability of college attendance 
progressively declines. There were 
marked differences between the 
post-school activities of resident 
graduates, who lived in towns and 
cities, and nonresident graduates 
who lived on farms. Of the urban 
group, 36 percent were employed 
while 48 percent of the rural gradu- 
ates were employed, many of them, 
no doubt, on the farms of their 
parents. Of the resident graduates 
24 percent were in college, while 
14 percent of the non-resident 
graduates were so enrolled. 

Of the Minneapolis graduates 
who were employed full time, 45 
percent were clerks and 14 percent 
were working as helpers—that is, as 
unskilled labor in industry and 
trade. Of the graduates in smaller 
cities and villages, 42 percent of 
those working full time were work- 
ing for the parent, on his farm or in 
his business; and 15 percent were 
working as clerks. About one-tenth 
of these graduates were working on 
government projects. 









There seemed to be little relation- 
ship between scholastic ability and 
the kind of job secured, except that 
gtaduates working as clerks tended 
to come from the higher scholastic 
levels. 

About one in five of the graduates 
who found employment had been 
trained for his job in the schools. 
Those employed as clerks were 
trained in the highest proportions. 
Large schools reported a higher pro- 
portion of trained graduates than 
small schools. 

Colleges are well distributed in 
Minnesota; only 2 percent of the 
graduates lived more than 100 miles 
from a college and less than one in 
five lived more than 50 miles. How- 
ever, this proximity had little effect 
on college attendance. Of the grad- 
uates who ranked in the highest 10 
percent of their classes, no more 
than half were enrolled in a college. 
Of those in the upper 30 percent, 
two-thirds were not in college. The 
probability of college attendance 
was particularly low for rural youth. 
The farmer's child in the upper 30 
percent of his class had one chance 
in four of attending college; the 
chances were only one in three for 
those in the highest tenth. 

Major discrepancies have existed 
between what young people actually 
found when they left school and 
what they had been led to expect. 
Only occasionally had youth been 
trained to seize opportunities when 
they came. Traditions of predepres- 

sion years have dominated the 
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dreams of most young people. A 
“white-collar” job with its social 
prestige is what most graduates have 
expected as the reward of high- 
school training. Actually, it is obvi- 
ous that high-school graduates must 
be very conservative in their hopes 
for job and college opportunities. 

The high-school curriculum is still 
a college preparatory one, in the 
main, although less than one-fourth 
of the graduates actually go to col- 
lege. The vocational courses which 
some schools substitute for the col- 
lege preparatory program may fail 
to meet students’ needs as greatly as 
the traditional program. Such 
courses as bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and shorthand may have as little 
value as Latin for the boy who 
works on his father’s farm. 

It is no longer safe to assume— 
if it ever was—that the most intelli- 
gent high-school graduates go to 
college. This assumption has been, 
and apparently still is, rather gen- 
eral. It is suggested by this study 
that geography and the economic re- 
sources of the family are as closely 
related to college attendance as is 
intellectual fitness. 

What can be inferred from the 
adjustments made by these 1938 
graduates? The future faced by 
many of them is not a happy one. 
We may assume that few graduates 
are unemployed from choice. That 
many graduates who work at. home 
are particularly reconciled to the 
situation is doubtful. Probably not 
many graduates relish turning to 
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government agencies for help. Grad- 
uates often work at jobs for which 
they have had little or no training. 

The problems of these graduates 
are, however, not solved when they 
are enumerated. A complete inves- 
tigation of high-school graduates 
would include two broad areas not 
touched upon in this study: (1) the 
adjustment of graduates; and (2) 
formulation of a program of action. 

The adjustment of graduates can 
be studied only in terms of the situ- 
ation to which they must adjust. 
What jobs are available to youth? 
In what fields should youth seek 
training? Is the lack of suitable 
jobs due to conditions over which 
the schools have no control and 
which no type of training in the 
schools will influence? Is there lack 
of a good selective technique on the 
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part of the employer? To answer 
these questions, more than the status 
of high-school graduates must be 
studied. 

The problems raised in this study 
will be solved only when a dynamic 
social program is planned and 
translated into modified secondary 
school curriculums, translated into 
active recruitment, selection, and 
financial aid for higher education, 
and—most fundamental and by far 
most difficult—translated into job 
opportunities for youth. Sound pro- 
grams can be built only on facts; but 
facts do not insure sound programs, 
A study such as this ptovides basic 
data; it does not provide a solution 
of the problem. That belongs to all 
who have the duty and the ability 
to modify existing educational pro- 
cedures. 
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JHE Revere, Massachusetts, board of education has moved 
to “smoke out’ secret marriages among their staff. The 
school committee has ordered every woman teacher in the 
city to submit a sworn statement that she has not had a 


husband at any time since 1929.—Detroit Education News. 











50 STUDENT COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


C. C. Harvey 


In School Activities 


nN 1939 I compiled for the Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils a list of over 500 activities and 
projects which high-school councils 
had reported. From this compre- 
hensive list, 310 separate activities 
that seemed to be of most benefit to 
the school and to the participating 
students were selected and published 
in the September, 1939, number of 
School Activities. 

A large number of letters were 
received from those who read the 
list and were interested in securing 
additional information about stu- 
dent council activities. An analysis 
of these letters indicated that prin- 
cipals and council sponsors thought 
the list too long, and it was sug- 
gested by several persons that the 
activities would be exceedingly 
helpful if about 50 of the most 
significant activities were selected. 

During the summer session of 
1941 at the University of Illinois the 
original list of over 500 activities 
was reviewed by a class of graduate 
students composed mostly of prin- 
cipals and advisers of student coun- 
cils. The class selected the 50 items 
on the list which they believed of 
most practical value to the typical 
high school. In the discussion of 
the list, it was emphasized that local 
school conditions usually determine 
whether or not an activity is appro- 
ptiate for a council to undertake. 
The 50 items agreed on were be- 
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lieved to be most beneficial to the 
school and to the students. 

The 50 activities and projects 
selected from the list are as follows: 
1. Publish student handbooks. 

2. Tutor backward or failing stu- 
dents. 

3. Help plan commencement pro- 
grams of the activity type. 

4. Serve as student 
group to the principal. 

5. Keep records of activities of 
all students and the activity point 
system. 

6. Plan and conduct school elec- 
tions. 

7. Make good-will tours to other 
schools and among citizens of the 
community. 

8. Conduct campaigns for cour- 
tesy, honesty, thrift, safety, toler- 
ance, clean-up, better school morale, 
respect for property, and the like. 

9. Initiate and organize new ac- 
tivities for school. 

10. Exchange ideas with other 
schools. 

11. Conduct group study or clinic 
on school problems. 

12. Hold schoo! forums. 

13. Plan schoo! assemblies. 

14. Conduct drive for beautifica- 
tion and improvement of school 
grounds. 

15. Establish and manage student 
employment bureau. 

16. Interpret the work of the coun- 
cil to the student body. 
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17. Keep calendar of school 
events. 
18. Conduct lost and found 
bureau. 


19. Carry on charity or welfare 
work. 

20. Study parliamentary law and 
procedure. 

21. Sponsor a student patrol ‘sys- 
tem. 

22. Sponsor a school newspaper as 
a means of unifying and coordinat- 
ing the life of the school. 

23. Handle financial affairs such as 
the raising and expenditure of mon- 
ey, school banks, auditing, budgets 
of school activitiés, and student 
loan fund. 

24. Act as host to conventions of 
student leaders. 

25. Help with school recreational 
program. 

26. Collect ideas and material for 
guidance in school citizenship. 

27. Write and publish guidebook 
on good manners. 

28. Direct information desk. 

29. Award school letters or other 
recognition to students for outstand- 
ing achievements. 

30. Sponsor citizenship day in the 
community to induct young people 
as voters. 

31. Conduct programs such as 
“Know Your Community,” and 
“Know Your School.” 

32. Cooperate with community 
gtoups such as youth organizations. 
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33. Hold conferences with stu- 
dents who will not cooperate. 

34. Conduct functions of school 
on annual ‘Student Day.” 

35. Encourage good sportsmanship 
in all relations. ‘ 

36. Give programs on how to get 
along with others. 

37. Survey democratic experiences 
of students and try to make the life 
of the school more democratic. 

38. Develop leadership and re- 
sponsibility in school affairs. 

39. Hold pep meetings, parades, 
demonstrations, exhibits, etc. 

40. Help with activities to further 
patriotism. 

41. Charter and approve laws, 
constitutions, and regulations of all 
school organizations. 

42. Keep a box in which students 
are encouraged to deposit sugges- 
tions on school affairs. 

43. Promote all-school contests, in- 
tramural athletics, school celebra- 
tions, and the like. 

44. Evaluate school customs and 
traditions. 

45. Plan the all-school social ac- 
tivities in cooperation with faculty. 
46. Make a community survey. 
47. Make studies of student opin- 
ion and viewpoints on school affairs. 
48. Acquaint incoming students 

with the school. 

49. Help plan and carry out Amer- 
ican Education Week activities. 

50. Supervise honor study hall. 


Reported from School | 











WHEN PARENTS ASK 


G. DERwoop BAKER 


In Progressive Education 


UDGING from talk that one 
ears at professional institutes, re- 
gional meetings, and conventions, 
some think the time has come when 
all “smart” educators will lay low 
and consolidate their gains. The ed- 
ucational pendulum has swung too 
far to the left, they say; a great 
reactionary movément has begun .. . 
it is about to begin . . . it will soon 
begin. That is the talk. Personally 
I don’t see the evidence to support 
it. 

Many of us anticipated a general 
wave of reactionary hysteria as the 
war crisis grew more acute at home 
and abroad but we have been sur- 
prised and pleased at the degree of 
tolerance which has prevailed. Our 
prophets of doom have so far been 
wrong. Apparently the great Ameri- 
can public did learn something 
from the last war and its aftermath; 
something to be avoided. Apparent- 
ly the work of our schools during 
the past 20 years stressing the civil 
liberties and the virtues of tolerance 
has not been in vain. Perhaps nine 
years of liberal administration in 
Washington have had some effect 
on the public temper. At any rate 
we are not today facing a reaction- 
ary public opinion in politics or edu- 
cation. 

Despite this favorable climate of 
Opinion, there are parents who are 
suspicious of progressive schools 
and newer methods in education to- 
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day because they have no under- 
standing of the objectives which 
school people have in mind; they 
have only the most remote and dis- 
torted impressions of the methods 
being employed, and they have no 
reliable evidence on the results be- 
ing achieved. The American public 
as a whole is not reactionary where 
educational matters are concerned; 
all our history establishes the inten- 
tion of the people of this country 
continuously to expand and improve 
educational opportunities. The diff- 
culty arises from the fact that we as 
school people have found it much 
easier to promote building programs, 
athletic teams, and school bands 
than to interpret individual differ- 
ences, to define educational and 
social goals, and to explain newer 
methods of teaching. 

Parents generally recognize that 
our more progressive schools pro- 
vide a happier, healthier, and more 
wholesome environment for youth 
than the schools of a generation 
ago. Some of them, however, can- 
not understand how boys and girls 
can learn anything significant and 
be happy at the same time. They 
would like to be convinced, but 
what is the evidence? 

The best and latest evidence 
available is contained in a recent 
publication written especially for 
parents and laymen. Edited by a 
committee of distinguished experts 
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in the field of educational mea- 
surements, it reviews all recent evalu- 
ations of newer practices in educa- 
tion. [New Methods Versus Old in 
American Education (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1941), 54 pages, 60c.} I 
have found that the best way to pre- 
sent the evidence to parents and the 
public is to distribute copies of this 
little monograph among them. This 
fall in Boulder we have organized 
panel discussions in the PTA and 
service club groups on the subject, 
“Do We Want More Progressive 
Education?” All members of the 
panel read New Methods Versus 
Old and its data become the focus 
for the discussion. This process is 
continuing through the winter with 
50 copies of the report in circula- 
tion in the community. Questions 
ate being answered, doubts cleared, 
and confidence built up. 

These are some of the questions 
which our parents raise most fre- 
quently: 

Do children learn to read when 
they are taught by these modern 
methods? 

The unequivocal answer is yes. 
Even in schools where the teaching 
of reading is postponed until the 
second grade, pupils in the sixth 
gtade make scores on standard read- 
ing achievement tests equal to or 
above the expectancy for their age. 
This has been proven in Houston, 
in Los Angeles, in Roslyn, in Bronx- 
ville, and in a score of other com- 
munities. And they not only read 
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as well. Follow-up studies carried 
on in high school and college show 
that pupils exposed to progressive 
methods read more and select their 
books more carefully than do tradi- 
tionally trained pupils. 

Are progressive schools giving the 
disciplinary training needed in a 
time like this? 

This generally starts us off on a 
discussion of the kind of discipline 
we believe in. Do we seek to de- 
velop individuals who will surren- 
der their judgments and their wills 
to the person next above them auto- 
matically—upon proper command 
or signal—as a matter of habit? Do 
we want order and obedience for 
the sake of discipline? If you say 
yes to these propositions you are us- 
ing pupils as a means to an end 
external to themselves and therefore 
violating a fundamental principle 
of democratic development. The 
pupil is always to be regarded as 
the end of social action and never 
as the means only. 

Does this mean that pupils are 
always to be permitted to do as they 
please? 

No, quite to the contrary. Demo- 
ctatic discipline has its compulsions 
no less than dictatorial discipline. 
The chief difference is that demo- 
cratic discipline is based upon self- 
control which, in turn, is based on 
insight and social purpose. We 
demand good order and effective 
working conditions for our pupils 
but instead of imposing it upon 
them and maintaining it for them, 
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we teach boys and girls how to 
achieve it for themselves. Military 
discipline is imposed upon a child 
from without while the kind of dis- 
cipline progressive teachers are try- 
ing to achieve is an inner control; a 
selfcontrol that is more rigorous and 
tougher to master than obedience to 
rules and orders but, once mastered, 
transfers to all life’s problems and 
situations. It is the kind of disci- 
pline General Marshall recommends 
for the new army. 

Are children to take the place of 
teachers in deciding what is to be 
learned? 

No, certainly not. But, there is 
abundant evidence that boys and 
girls—and the rest of us too, for 
that matter—learn much more rapid- 
ly and retain what they learn more 
permanently when they know what 
they are supposed to be doing, why 
they are doing it, and feel they have 
a personal stake in the effort or en- 
terprise. 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, 
this problem sums up as follows: 
A teacher is a trained professional 
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worker with special competence in 
his field. He knows boys and girls, 
their needs and interests, the range 
of their differences, and the way 
they learn. He also knows the larger 
community and his own subject 
matter specialty. As a specialist, it 
is his job to do the advance think- 
ing, along with other teachers, and 
to set the stage for his class group. 
However, within the limits imposed 
by the maturity of his pupils and the 
scope of the course, the good teach- 
er will encourage the fullest partici- 
pation of pupils in planning, exe- 
cuting, and evaluating their work. 

Isn’t there a current reaction away 
from progressive education? 

Except for the Hutchins-St. Johns 
College group, the predominant 
trend in our profession everywhere 
is toward curriculum revision and 
reorganization, toward increased 
teacher-pupil planning, less formal 
procedures, more democratic prac- 
tices, more careful attention to men- 
tal hygiene factors, greater concern 
for the immediate as well as the 
future needs of children and youth. 
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<SEA-going classrooms to prepare men for jobs in the 
maritime trades will be established aboard the ferryboat 
Brooklyn as part of the emergency defense training program 
of the Metropolitan Vocational High School—New York 
Teacher News. 























BACK OF ADOLESCENCE LIES EARLY CHILDHOOD 


MARGARET MEAD 
In Childhood Education 


ECAUSE childhood has been 
thought of as a period separate and 
apart, the close and intimate rela- 
tionship between the patterns set up 
in eatly childhood and the behavior 
at adolescence has often been 
missed. It is convenient to have a 
way of looking at the whole process 
of growing up which eliminates 
these breaks and discontinuities in 
thinking. We may say that infancy 
and early childhood are the time 
when the child establishes the pat- 
tern of his relationships with adults. 
Childhood is the period when the 
child realizes, and is made to realize, 
that he is not up to full relationships 
with adults and so must depend in- 
stead on companions of his own age 
and status. At puberty, the new in- 
ternal stimuli and the external 
stimuli provided by the response of 
members of the environment renew 
the interest in adults, according to 
eatly childhood patterns. 

As an adult, the individual lives 
out the pattern of inter-relationships 
given to him in his own childhood. 
All these periods of life are so 
closely related that in a stable and 
unchanging society, if we knew one 
perfectly, we should be able to re- 
construct the others. In primitive 
societies we do find clear and easily 
traceable relationships between the 
way in which little children are 
reared and their behavior later. 

In Samoa, for instance, babies are 


treated with easy, unparticular affec- 
tion. Samoans live in large house- 
holds; babies are taken care of, first 
by all the grown women, and then 
by the little girls. Young parents do 
not live by themselves but with a 
group of younger and older rela- 
tions. The child is given no sense 
of belonging to a small intimate 
biological family. He calls all chil- 
dren somewhere near his own age 
“brother” and “sister.” No close 
brother-sister ties are formed on 
which later husband-wife ties could 
be patterned. Without a pattern of 
close child-parent or brother-sister 
ties, Samoan children grow up with 
easy, friendly warmth and no idea 
that one human being is unique or 
that one lover cannot be substituted 
for another. Within such a pattern 
easy love affairs, marriages of con- 
venience, and easy but infrequent 
divorce all develop naturally. Ado- 
lescence is not a period when young 
people rediscover the violent feel- 
ings of early childhood because 
early childhood provided them with 
no such feelings to rediscover. 

We may contrast such a simple 
uncomplicated childhood as this 
with the Balinese childhood. Where 
Samoan babies are treated warmly 
and easily by all the adult women 
but regarded as the least important 
members of society, the Balinese 
baby is the focus of everyone’s atten- 
tion. Babies are regarded as being 
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close to heaven from which they 
have recently come, and a touch of 
the supernatural attaches to them. 
Wherever the baby is carried there 
are arms eager to hold him. His 
first words may be treated as an 
oracle. He is dressed up, carried, 
feted, and surrounded with ritual. 

This highly valued baby is also 
continually stimulated, titilated and 
teased. The routines of infant care 
—carried on with brisk, affection- 
ate dispatch in Samoa—are lingered 
over, dramatized, and embellished in 
Bali. Mothers are continually 
threatening to leave their children, 
or suggesting that the stranger has 
come to carry them away. Other 
people’s babies are borrowed to be 
caressed and flirted with to arouse 
one’s own child’s jealous response. 
And then—when the own child is 
at a pitch of excitement of love or 
jealousy—the mother breaks the 
thread, denies the climax, gives her 
attention to someone else and leaves 
the child all wrought up and no 
place to go. 

Slowly this relationship between 
mother and child dwindles off; the 
child learns to respond less and less 
to the threats and incitements, to the 
cues that lead nowhere. The mother 
turns her attention to younger 
babies—her own or other peopies’ 
—and tries less and less to arouse 
the child who is now growing old 
in the premature knowledge that the 
only safety lies in impassivity, in 
never responding, in never rising to 
any lead. Small children have 
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learned to skirt the edges of seated 
groups of adults who might pluck 
at them as they pass. Solemn-eyed, 
they sit in rows in front of theatri- 
cal audiences watching the stage on 
which love and grief and aggression 
are displayed, but they themselves 
will never show these emotions 
again. Overstimulated and unre- 
warded, they have withdrawn into 
themselves. 

Against such an early childhood 
we can place Balinese adolescent be- 
havior. The parents wish to marry 
them to their cousins, to keep them 
inside the family—that is the tradi- 
tional proper marriage. But to the 
child, every female inside the family 
is assimilated to the image of the 
mother who sported without pity 
with his infant emotions, the over- 
strong invincible mother against 
whose teasing he battered his head 
in vain; whose answering love he 
was never able to arouse. He wants 
to marry a stranger, a beautiful re- 
mote creature like the princesses who 
dance so gracefully on the stage he 
has watched all his life. Every boy 
and girl of the least spirit tries to 
marty outside the family in a fleeting 
romance which dies almost as it is 
born. For once the new spouse is 
inside the family, the old habit, 
built up in those early years of self- 
defense, reasserts itself, and hus- 
band and wife live on together, un- 
responsive, uninvolved. Marriage is 
a formal state, with as little give- 
and-take as possible. 

It is possible to multiply such ex- 
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amples, in which the patterns of 
petsonal relationship which appear 
at adolescence may be traced back in 
detail to the treatment children re- 
ceived during early childhood from 
persons older than themselves. One 
aspect of American behavior may be 
cited: 

American mothers are preoccu- 
pied with enforcing moral decisions 
on their very young children. The 
mother, stern and unyielding, stands 
over the child while he “finishes 
that vegetable,” “washes those hands 
thoroughly,” or “picks up those 
blocks.” So doing, she dramatizes 
the relationship between moral 
autonomy and authority. The child 
says: “I don’t like spinach.” The 
mother answers, in effect: “Spinach 
is good for you. You must eat it 
because I say so. It is my duty to 
make you eat it.” And so she teach- 
es the child that moral autonomy 
depends on strength. She wins. The 
child eats his spinach—and dreams 
of the time when, strong as his 
mother now is strong, he won’t eat 
spinach. And won’t make Sis little 
boy eat spinach, either. 

Against such an early childhood 
setting it is not surprising that ado- 
lescence is so often a time of moral 
conflict—a time when young people 
fepudiate their parents’ concrete 
ideas of morality but are still, oddly 
enough, occupied with the question 
of what is right and what is wrong. 
The adolescent is tasting his 


strength. Aping his parents in the 
solemnity of his convictions, he 
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starts saying: “I don’t believe it’s 
important to eat spinach.” 

This characteristic rebellion, in 
which each generation of adoles- 
cents challenges its parents, is a 
concomitant of early childhood 
training. And just as the Balinese 
adolescents, who rebel at the idea of 
marrying their cousins, later, as 
parents, try to make their children 
marty their cousins, so our adoles- 
cents will in turn enforce moral 
standards on their children because 
their parents enforced them upon 
them. 

Ours is a changing society and a 
mixed culture. Changing customs 
permit each generation to endulge 
the childish desire to refuse the par- 
ticular requirements of the parents 
in a way that does not happen in 
static societies. “Mother never let 
me eat between meals, and I always 
hated it and I let my children have 
a piece of bread and jelly whenever 
they ask for it.” But the basic pat- 
tern remains. Children brought up 
by parents who assume moral re- 
sponsibility and enforce it by au- 
thority will, at adolescence, when 
their sense of approaching maturity 
makes them impatient of authority, 
question their parents’ versions of 
right and wrong. 

At whatever areas of life we look 
—the attitude toward authority, the 
capacity for deep or easy affection, 
responsiveness or lack of responsive- 
ness—we find that the basic patterns 
are laid down in early childhood 
and that adolescence is a period 
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i when old patterns are reactivated, contra-suggestible, less insecure, less 
not new born. An insecure early confused than many of them are 
childhood, though apparently over- today is to introduce changes in the 
laid in later childhood, will reappear early years. For as the mother and 



























at adolescence. Thus the surest way father and teacher of little children 
to make changes in adolescent be- set the stage, so later will the play , 
havior, to ensure youth being less be enacted, and not otherwise. ’ 
Margaret Mead is Assistant Curator of the Ameri- : 
can Museum of Natural History. Reported from I 
Childhood Education, XVIII (October, 1941), b 
58-61. 
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Current Huotations: ’ 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, Commissioner of Education for the n 
State of New York: “Every normal child that I have known th 
would be amazed at the dictum (if he could understand it) te 
that children resist learning. Nearer to the truth is the idea Fy 
that a child has to be taught mot to learn, that sometimes ‘ 
even the worst schools fail in this lesson. It takes a mountain 
of distraction and discouragement to keep the average child 
from learning to read in his fifth or sixth year. So eager is 
, the young mind to partake of this nourishment, that he will “ 
simulate the process by memorizing whole bookfuls read to A 
him by his parents. In the growing child the need, the in 
drive, and the incipient ability are present at once. Reading th 
under these circumstances becomes a labor of love; in our ce 


better schools, it is recognized as such. Formal aspects of H 
methodology are no substitute for this drive, although they m 
are useful. Many parents, aided by older children, without di 
benefit of textbook, teacher, or apes experience, may “ 
well be proud of the mental achievements of their children 


about to enter the first grade. We need to combine the o 
practices of the child-loving parent with the lessons and pro- “ 
grams of the curriculum maker.” a 

w 
Cart T. Curtis, Representative in Congress: “Out of four in 
million people on the road, at least a million of them des- is 
titute, we have two and one-half to three million children— kit 
not one-third of them obtaining anything like an education. wi 
We are building up a million or two nomads .. . that will és 


present a very serious problem to us in the next generation.” 
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ART NEEDS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HELEN Mciver HOWELL 
In Educational Method 


—!N the progressive elementary 
school, art, as a matter of course, is 


an integral part of every pupil’s 
everyday activities. In most secon- 
dary schools, where the pupil’s prob- 
lems of inner and outer adjustment 
bring a special need for art as a 
medium of expression and where his 
emotional receptiveness makes him 
peculiarly receptive to aesthetic 
values, art is dropped to a place of 
minor attention. When the pupil's 
need for art experience is perhaps 
the greatest, it is reduced to a mat- 
ter of one semester only, or to the 
status of an elective, competing 
with many other attractive courses. 

This paper reports the results of 
a questionnaire given to 428 eighth- 
and ninth-grade pupils in Los 
Angeles to determine their interests 
in art and their reactions to art in 
the school. Of the group, 58 per- 
cent were certain that they liked art. 
However the most surprising ad- 
missions came from 144 pupils who 
disliked art as they found it in the 
school. They revealed that some 
other influence than natural inclina- 
tion is building an antipathy toward 
art in the minds of many pupils 
who should be enjoying its benefits 
in school. What these pupils dislike 
is not art, but something about the 
kind of art or art teaching methods 
which they have experienced in the 
classroom. Of the 144 pupils who 
expressed a dislike for art in the 


school, 65 carried on art work out- 
side the school and a dozen others 
would have liked to if they could. 
Four even expected to take up art 
as a vocation. 

The reasons given for disliking 
art are illuminating: 69 percent 
said: “I feel that I haven’t enough 
talent,” and 39 percent stated: “I 
am not interested in the things I 
am asked to do in art class.” 

Obviously a first need is to pro- 
vide much individual choice of ac- 
tivities, encouraging the kinds which 
are most popular with “‘dislikers” of 
art. An equal need is for the teacher . 
to bring it about that success is 
achieved and selfconfidence built up 
in those pupils who think they lack 
talent. And a compelling need is 
that not only art teachers but all 
teachers, advisers, and administrators 
should combat the notion that school 
att classes are only for pupils tal- 
ented in drawing and painting. 

What art activities do pupils like 
and dislike? Any teacher can find 
the answer with a questionnaire list- 
ing all the activities he can. think 
of and leaving room for the pupils 
to add others. He must be careful, 
however, to check the answers 
against the pupils’ experience and 
provide for expression of dislikes as 
well as likes. In tabulating results 
he should separate the papers of 
those who profess to like and dis- 
like art. 
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For example, in the study here 
reported such activities as making 
stage sets and costumes, planning 
gardens, studying costume, home 
furnishing, and puppetry—activities 
which seem well worthy of atten- 
tion—received little mention be- 
cause the pupils had had little ex- 
perience with them. 

.. Object drawing, in this study, 
tanked second highest in prefer- 
ence. But it was ranked first among 
disliked activities by the pupils who 
disliked art and by a total of 144 
pupils. Obviously it would be a seri- 
qus mistake to follow the seeming 
indication of the number of “likes” 
and assume that object drawing was 
a. most generally popular activity. 

-, The choices of pupils who liked 
and disliked art showed great differ- 
ences. Claywork was a noteworthy 
exception, ranking first in the pre- 
ferences of both groups and low 
among the dislikes of either group. 
The first five preferences of the 
pupils who liked art were: clay 
work, object drawing, landscape 
drawing, figure drawing, painting 
landscapes. The same for the ‘“‘dis- 
likers” were:. clay work, making 
note-book covers, map making, 
lettering, landscape drawing. Nearly 
half the latter group expressed a 
dislike for object drawing, painting 
objects, and figure drawing. Letter- 
ing was the activity most disliked 
by the pupils who liked art. 

., The problem of competitive elec- 
tive courses in the junior high 
school is a serious one. Of 222 


pupils in this study who liked art 
but did not elect it, 40 percent gave 
as their reason: “I wanted to try a 
course which I never had the oppor- 
tunity of taking.” A total of 326 
reasons had to do with the attractive- 
ness of other courses. 

It is natural for adolescent pupils 
to want experiences in new areas, 
But junior high-school pupils are 
not competent to determine the 
values of experience in relation to 
their life needs, and the school has 
the responsibility of determining 
values and distributing pupil time 
on that basis. This raises a number 
of questions: 

For example, a set-up in which 
two and one-half semesters of 
mathematics and only one of art 
are required must be based on the 
assumption that the former experi- 
ences are two and one-half times as 
valuable. Is a developed concept of 
number more valuable than a de- 
veloped taste in such matters as the 
selection of clothing, home furnish- 
ings and articles of daily use, and 
discrimination in the enjoyment of 
visual beauty? Is not research 
needed to determine the relative 
values in daily living of learnings 
in the various fields? 

For a long time, curriculum mak- 
ets have looked upon art and music 
as calling for equal attention in the 
school program. The art teacher 
would in no way minimize the value 
of music or the other arts. He is 
aware, too, of the value to the 
pupil of concurrent experiences in 
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more than one art field. But over 
and above these considerations, the 
visual arts include an immense area 
of practical, everyday uses of art, 
both in the home and in the school. 
In innumerable ways, pupils have 
constant need for taste in these prac- 
tical matters. 

Teachers in all art areas would 
doubtless favor a plan for a major 
curriculum in the arts, in which one 
or two fields might be chosen for 


ART NEEDS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


creative expression and other art 
forms for appreciative study. 

One modern need is for art teach- 
ers who can take charge of art 
activities as a regular part of other 
areas of study. And the active inter- 
est of many pupils in art activities 
carried on outside the school, sug- 
gests that some arrangement should 
be made for utilizing school facili- 
ties and personnel in furthering 
these activities. 


Helen Melver Howell is art supervisor in the 


Hollywood, California, 


High School. Reported 


from Educational Method, XXI (November, 1941), 
53-57. 
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Jue cost of living continues to rise and teachers are among 
those whose salaries are relatively fixed. A 10 percent in- 
crease in living costs in the next few months is expected. 
Some estimates are that it will be as high as 25 percent or 
more. Here, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are 
the facts for the past two years: 


Increase in Cost of Living in Large Cities 
(September 15, 1939 to September 15, 1941) 
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At least two cities—Santa Monica, California, and Ford- 
son, Michigan—adjust teachers salaries to coincide with 


changes in the cost of living.—Journal of the NEA. 














“MR. BACH GOES TO TOWN” 


GERHART D. WIEBE 
In the News Letter 


6e 

ven Chamber Music Society of 
Lower Basin Street,” said a high- 
school music teacher recently, “is a 
sure-fire topic for discussion in my 
classes. In fact, that radio program 
got me into a tight spot just last 
week.” 

This teacher, who is a fine mu- 
sician and well liked by her students 
had encouraged the class to listen 
to symphonic programs on the radio. 
They countered with the suggestion 
that she ought to listen to the 
Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street. Because of her stu- 
dents’ enthusiasm, she became a 
regular listener to this program and 
enjoyed it thoroughly. The tight 
spot developed when the students 
suggested that the class devote sev- 
eral weeks to hearing and discussing 
classics in swingtime. 

The teacher was a liberal-minded 
person. “But” she said, “I need to 
think this thing through. I haven't 
time for anything that doesn’t con- 
tribute to the education of my stu- 
dents. Still, I can’t ignore their in- 
terests, and certainly the musician- 
ship of many jazz players is ex- 
cellent.” 

The discussion that followed 
centered around this question: 
“What is an intelligent stand to take 
on swinging the classics?” or in 
more general terms: “What is an 
intelligent stand to take on per- 
forming music in a way in which it 
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was not written to be performed? 
Should a style other than the com- 
poser’s be tolerated in the perform- 
ance of any piece?” The whole 
question of authenticity in the per- 
formance of music is involved. 

What would Bach think, for 
example, of his music for the soft- 
spoken clavicord being played with 
overwhelming fortissimos by the 
Philadelphia Symphony? Aside 
from the revolutionary changes 
represented by orchestral arrange- 
ments, what would Bach think of 
the modern piano and the facility in 
technique made possible by it? 
Isn’t it quite conceivable that Bach 
never thought of his music as being 
played at the speed now considered 
correct? 

The musical performances which 
are stable, conservative, and blessed 
by a halo of tradition are themselves 
changes from an earlier “authentic” 
style. So today, the music teacher 
faces the old problem of taking a 
stand on classics in modern garb. 
And the music teacher’s reaction to 
classics in swingtime is, perhaps, 
quite similar to Bach’s hypothetical 
reaction to the amazing destiny of 
his “Well-Tempered Clavicord.” 

We treasure what we know and 
love, and we resent changes in these 
things. But change they will, so 
long as time passes and men are 
free. The music teacher cannot stop 
the swinging of the classics, nor can 
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she stop students from listening. 
Those who have tried it know that 
an interest in classical-swing is an 
effective technique for gaining a 
hearing for the original version. 
But the point to be emphasized is 
that as she listens to ‘‘Mr. Bach Goes 
To Town” with a roomful of beam- 
ing adolescents, the teacher does not 
idly stand by at the dismemberment 
of a master. Rather, she is involved 
in the perpetual process of testing, 
reconstructing, and assimilating that 
characterizes life free of dictator- 
ship. 

Music, like every other aspect of 
our society, will be important and 
virile so long as it is open to the 
processes of assimilation, testing, 
casting off, improving. The prog- 
ress may be halting. It may at times 
look like retrogression. But the al- 
ternative is authoritarian enforce- 
ment of the music teacher’s prefer- 
ences, and democratic teachers can- 
not countenance such a policy. 

The masters have withstood a 
good deal of tampering, revising, 
plagiarizing. They have also in- 
dulged in a bit of it themselves. 
The process will go on, and Bach, 
together with men of like stature, 
will probably continue to hold his 
own against the ravages of time and 
tampering. Meanwhile, by retain- 
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ing the confidence of her pupils— 
by not being a stuffy old “has been” 
—the teacher can use her influence 
in constantly broadening and deep- 
ening the range of school musical 
experiences. If the teacher supplies 
a broad and varied musical environ- 
ment and assists her students to 
understand all of it, there is no 
reason to suppose that students will 
not graduate to the high rewards of 
voluntary and intelligent listening 
to the masters. 

By way of contrast, there is much 
evidence that the school’s program 
of the uncompromised “best” has 
failed to produce a large audience 
for classical music. The music 
teacher’s province is not simply that 
of the masterworks. The whole 
field of music is, or can be impor- 
tant to her pupils. It is out of an 
unfettered association with all kinds 
of music, and out of an increasingly 
clear understanding and apprecia- 
tion of it, that true discrimination 
must grow. 

What shall we do about classics 
in swingtime? The answer seems 
plain. We will listen to them with 
our pupils; we will also hear the 
originals. We will hold to the con- 
viction that through wide experience 
and growing understanding, the 
best will be selected and cherished. 


Educational Research, Ohio State University, VII 


[ Reported from the News Letter of the Bureau of ] 


(November, 1941). 
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SINCE 1870 the census has as- 
sembled data on illiteracy. By 1930 
the figure had fallen to 4.3 percent. 
Since a question on literacy had lost 
its comparative value the 1940 cen- 
sus substituted a question on years 
of school attendance. In a few states 
covered by preliminary reports this 
figure approximated nine years. The 
final returns, giving figures by sex 
and race, for urban and rural areas, 
will be of great interest and value. 

The scope of education in the 
United States is suggested by the 
fact that one person in five reports 
school attendance as his chief occu- 
pation. School enrolments have 
grown from 15 million to 30 mil- 
lion since 1890. Throughout this 
period the proportion of the total 
population in school has been about 
20 percent. While this figure has 
changed little in recent decades, 
there have been changes in the dis- 
tribution of students. In 1900, 
about 94 percent of those in school 
were in the elementary grades, 6 
percent in high school or college. In 
1940, the corresponding figures 
were 73 percent and 27 percent. 
School enrolments are steadily in- 
cluding a larger proportion of older 
and more mature students. During 
the past decade elementary enrol- 
ments actually decreased by nearly 
two million, while high-school and 
college enrolments increased by 
more than two million. 

These changes in school enrol- 
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SCHOOLS AND THE 1940 CENSUS 


In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 


ments reflect fundamental changes 
in American society—child labor 
legislation, increasing mechanization 
of industry, greater urbanization, de- 
clining birthrate, unemployment, 
and the faith of the American peo- 
ple that more education is a desir- 
able end in itself. 

But the progress made in educa- 
tion has been on an uneven front. 
In the less wealthy states, and among 
Negro and rural youth, educational 
underprivilege still affects large 
segments of the population. Even 
in states where educational oppor- 
tunity is most generous, thousands of 
youth seek work because their fam- 
ilies are too poor to support them. 
Free public education is not yet 
effectively free. 

Until recently, the problem of 
public education has been to keep 
pace with increasing enrolments. 
Current population trends should 
shift the emphasis to improving the 
quality of instruction. The decline 
in elementary school enrolments 
offers an opportunity to reduce the 
size of classes, now much too large 
in many communities, and to add to 
the program of instruction innumer- 
able desirable features which are 


‘now omitted because standardized 


procedures and lack of time do not 
permit. As the demand for large 
numbers of new teachers decreases, 
the opportunity will present itself 
to enrich both preservice and inset- 
vice education of teachers. Higher 
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levels of teacher competence are bad- 
ly needed in such fields as adult 
education, instruction of aliens, 
vocational training, guidance, and 
civic education. Teacher training 
must increasingly be given through 
community activities rather ‘ than 
confined to the college campus. Ad- 
ministrators, faced with fewer 
emergency housing problems, will 
be able to devote more time to the 
educational program. 

As the proportion of elderly per- 
sons and childless families in the 
population increases, the school is 
faced with an increasingly difficult 
problem in public relations. What 
will be the attitude of these persons 
toward taxation and school budgets? 
Only as the public understands so- 
cial problems and their alleviation 
through education will financial 
support be forthcoming. The best 
public relations activity always has 
been and always will be an efficient 
school system. 

The study of current population 
characteristics reveals old areas in 
education not adequately covered 
and new needs not properly met. 
In particular, three deserve mention: 

Rural schools——Rural education 
is not merely a rural problem, since 
the rural children of today are the 
urban citizens of tomorrow. For this 
reason neither the cities nor the na- 
tion can afford to neglect rural 
schooling. To an increasing extent 
state and federal governtnents must 
provide adequate financial support 
for rural education. 
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Migrants and minority groups.— 
Studies of migrants show a low 
educational level, poor housing, and 
unwholesome family conditions. The 
educational problem they present 
has been made suddenly acute by 
the defense program. Thousands of 
children are likely to be without 
adequate school opportunities in 
1941-42. Mobile schools are one 
possible solution of the problem. 
Wise procedures must be worked 
out or the nation will have a residue 
of educational, health, and civic 
problems that it can ill afford. 

Adult education —Expansion of 
adult education is inevitable in view 
of the trend toward an older popu- 
lation. The need for increased adult 
education is particularly acute in 
areas where economic status is low 
and the birthrate high. Where pop- 
ulation and economic resources are 
out of adjustment much must be 
done to improve soil conservation, 
increase diversification of products, 
promote migration to more prosper- 
ous areas, and improve the use of 
existing resources. 

Child development is the concern 
not only of the school and parent 
but of many government agencies— 
welfare, health, employment. 

Many youth now reach the age 
of employment without adequate 
occupational competence. The gov- 
ernment’s temporary efforts to re- 
lieve youth unemployment through 
the NYA and CCC are not adequate 
answers to the permanent problem. 
To provide proper preparatory em- 
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ployment experiences will require 
the cooperation of educational sys- 
tems, communities, labor, manage- 
ment, and the federal government. 

Moreover, the occupational pat- 
tern of the nation is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. Our nomad 
population is a living example of 
maladjustment and waste. The re- 
lief rolls have repeatedly shown 
how many persons have chosen their 
life occupations by accident or un- 
der pressures that they did not know 
how to meet. 

The school has been deficient in 
the area of vocational guidance and 
pteparation. High schools _ still 
maintain the academic tradition. 
The interests of high school and 
junior college youth must be turned 
away from the professions in which 
the number of opportunities is lim- 
ited and toward skilled and semi- 
ptofessional occupations. While 
the occupational pattern is too com- 
plicated to expect the high schools 
to prepare every grtaduate for a 
specific job, there is much that can 
be done to help each pupil discover 
his abilities and limitations, and the 
possibilities of various occupational 
fields. These demands cannot be 
met exclusively by the schools. But 
a few communities have demonstra- 
ted how much can be done to meet 
these needs when industry, labor, 
public employment agencies, and 
the schools join hands. 

The American tradition has been 
that individuals found their own 
employment. The past decade has 
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clearly demonstrated that many do 
not successfully accomplish this 
first contact with a job. Public em- 
ployment systems, local, state, and 
federal, offer the school an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in an effort to 
make better use of the nation’s man- 
power. In a few large school sys- 
tems the educational machinery, 
unaided, has met this placement 
problem with reasonable success. 
But increasingly complex economic 
conditions, technological changes, 
and occupational and population 
shifts suggest the need for a co- 
operative program. In fact, the de- 
mand is increasing for a type of ser- 
vice that extends beyond state lines. 
The question of placement cannot 
be dodged, and the schools have an 
important role to play. 

The financial support of educa- 
tion has traditionally come from 
local and state sources. Yet in the 
face of present economic and popu- 
lation trends, the present policy can 
only mean unequal educational op- 
portunities. Areas rich in children 
are often poor in economic resources. 
And as migration is accelerated, lo- 
cal and state lines decline in im- 
portance. Only as the federal gov- 
ernment assumes its share of the 
financial task can education be car- 
ried out in the interest of the nation 
as a whole. 

The problem is complicated by 
the search for additional tax sources. 
To an increasing extent, state and 
federal governments are taxing the 
same sources of wealth. Another 
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complication is the growing compe- 
tition for revenues among govern- 
mental agencies. Welfare and relief 
agencies have absorbed steadily in- 
creasing proportions of state bud- 
gets. These new expenditures have 
been necessary; yet, if adequate 
thought had been given to popula- 
tion trends, many relief and welfare 
problems might have been antici- 
pated. New services of government 
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appear to meet needs that become 
acute in periods of depression, but 
the educational problem is a con- 
tinuing one. If adequate educa- 
tional opportunities are to be pro- 
vided at a time when they are 
needed, citizens in general and edu- 
cators in particular must relate the 
educational program to __ social 
changes, among which population 
trends are of major importance. 


tional Education Association, XIX (November, 
1941), 225-30. 
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, lends itself peculiar- 
ly to a tie-up with everyday life. 
Some students even in high school 
find it hard to look upon the men 
and women of antiquity as real peo- 
ple. But by the judicious use of hu- 
man interest stories, vital anecdotes, 
and little peeps back into the odd 
corners of those far-off years, the 
teacher of history can make the re- 
motest ages live and throb and glow 
with much of the pulse of the pres- 
ent. If children can once grasp the 
notion, for example, that Queen 
Elizabeth of England used to tear 
her hair from toothache, that George 
Washington used to refrain from 
laughing aloud because he was 
afraid his artificial teeth might drop 
right out of his open mouth, if they 


can get the idea that Julius Caesar 
used to fling fits now and then, if 
these and a thousand other such 
insignificant flashes into the lives of 
the men and women of old are 
brought to their attention, those 
shadowy personalities will come 
right into the classroom. 

Then, history in the making— 
learned over the radio, gleaned 
from the movies, picked up in scraps 
of conversation, garnered from the 
daily newspapers and from the cur- 
rent magazines—will make history 
a genuine slice of daily living, and 
the vitality and the continuity of his- 
tory will soon dawn upon the minds 
and hearts of the young.—David E. 
Guyton in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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THE EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
E. A. Cross 


In the English Journal 


Orr system of education is not 


the lofty tower we intended it—a 
superior height from which we can 
look down upon the funny efforts 
of the rest of the world. And I 
take no comfort from the boast that 
it is as good as anybody else’s. We 
have spent more money on educa- 
tion than any other people of the 
world, we have given more anxious 
thought to a philosophy of educa- 
tion, and we have given some edu- 
cation to more people than any other 
nation; but in the end we are 
obliged to admit that the results fall 
far below a reasonable expectation. 
I am sure it is so with our teaching 
of reading and literature. 

Why are we all at once aware of 
a need for remedial reading? Has 
the need always existed? Or is it 
something new and awful? It is not 
new. The more alert English teach- 
ers have struggled vainly and alone 
with it for years, but only recently 
has the alarm gone out. The prob- 
lem is real, but one whose existence 
has no justification. We should 
have been teaching each individual 
child to read up to the limit of Ais 
ability. When 15-year-old Ramon 
reads like a nine-year-old, there is 
20 remedial problem—if he has a 
nine-year mind. Our job is to find 
reading matter about subjects within 
his mental grasp, and calling for 
familiarity with the stock of words 
and experiences a nine-year-old 
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would have acquired. We should 
worry, though, if Olga at 15 shows 
definite signs of a keen mind and 
yet reads no better than the average 
pupil. 

Remedial reading is something 
that belongs to a small group in 
each schoolroom, but to pull them 
up, each to the level of his own 
capacity, is a man-sized job, calling 
for all the skill and ingenuity and 
patience of a wise teacher. And it’s 
mostly individual teaching. Some 
work can be done with whole 
groups, but it’s mostly one by one 
and line by line. Nor can any ma- 
chine or magic be invoked to work 
miracles. A metronoscope may aid 
in building up speed, but speed 
without understanding is a vain 
thing. And speed in reading a se- 
lection that requires reflection and 
appreciation as you go along is 
vainer. 

The job that calls for effective, 
developmental teaching for the 90 
percent is the one that we have 
sidestepped and bungled—in the 
past 25 years more than ever before. 
It has not been so much a failure in 
the way of mechanical skill. The 
great defeat has come through our 
failure to help the child build up a 
regularly increasing stock of con- 
cepts that go with symbols. ‘‘En- 
velope,” ‘“‘cone,” “reflect,” ‘‘Gibral- 
tar,” “short stop” are symbols; if 
the child does not have a clear con- 
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ception of the thing the symbol 
stands for, he partially fails to get 
the meaning of the sentence or para- 
graph in which the symbol occurs. 
Of course he absorbs something 
through context, but meaning is 
blurred in proportion to the number 
of words for which there is no 
clear concept in the mind of the 
child. You cannot get very far in 
the teaching of literature with pupils 
who are inept in the simple process 
of recognizing printed symbols and 
who do not have an adequate stock 
of concepts stored up as the result 
of much reading and intelligent 
listening. Proficiency in mechanics 
and the possession of.a stock of 
concepts lie at the foundation of all 
effective teaching of reading and 
literature. 

In the collections of reading 
bound together in textbooks there is 
a good deal of prose that is there 
only for the valuable information it 
can give the reader. Skill in teach- 
ing such selections is shown if they 
are presented in such a way that 
nearly all the pupils understand 
what the writers have said. That 
“nearly” means that in most mixed 
groups there will be two or three 
who haven’t the minds to compre- 
hend—who will never understand. 

But the bulk of the reading in 
high-school classes calls for not on- 
ly the application of mechanical 
skills but for others more important 
and more subtle. They go beyond 
the factual and into the area where 
the appeal is both to the intellect 
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and the emotions. In short, we are 
here dealing with literature, and 
literature 7s education. All literature 
is for and about human beings. 
Those who do not or cannot read 
may learn something about human 
nature by direct observation, but 
their observations are limited to 
brief, chance meetings. Through 
books one comes not only to know 
many more of our fellow-creatures 
than we can possibly know through 
direct observation but also to know 
them better, seeing them through the 
eyes of men who have a special 
talent for observing and analyzing 
their fellow creatures and reporting 
what they find. The most valuable 
section of the education of any boy 
or girl is this that has to do with 
the reading of print that has the 
qualities of literature. 

For example, any sensitive boy or 
girl lives through an unhappy period 
of being misunderstood and 
thwarted by well-meaning parents. 
And all parents wonder, at times, 
what has got into their children. 
You may find in a psychologist’s 
chapter on family relations a para- 
gtaph or two on the difficulty the 
younger generation has in under- 
standing the elder, and vice versa. 
But it will be stated as simple fact. 
Emotion, imagination, feeling, and 
the artistic manipulation of words 
will have no place in the psycholo- 
gist’s text. Consider how much 
deeper and more effective the same 
idea becomes when it reaches the 
reader through artistic prose, verse, 
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or drama—as it does in the plays 
Bird in Hand and The American 
Way, for example — in which, 
through the imagination of the liter- 
ary artist, this plain fact about hu- 
man nature reaches parents and 
children the emotional way. 

I am always terribly let down 
when I visit a class where literary 
reading should be going on and 
hear no reading at all, only ques- 
tions about facts: 

When the phosphor-stars are thrown 
from the bow 

And the watch climbs up the shroud; 
When the dim mast dips as the vessel 

slips 

Through the foam that seethes aloud; 
I know that the years of our life are few 

And fain as a bird to flee, 

That time is as brief as a drop of dew 

But you are eternity. 

—CALE YOUNG RICE’ 

What are phosphor-stars? How 
can a watch climb up a shroud? 
What is a shroud? What does a 
watch climb up a shroud for? 

Nothing about the meaning of 
the poem! Nothing of how you 
feel about it! Neither teacher nor 
class reading it aloud and sensing 
thus both meaning and emotion. 

It was an unfortunate day when 
the educational experts became 
conscious of the fact that nine- 
tenths of all reading is silent and 
started a crusade against oral read- 
ing in the schools. No doubt there 
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was, and still is, a need for im- 
proved speed and accuracy in silent 
reading; but there was no call to 
ban oral reading on that account. 
The campaign against oral reading 
has proved a major calamity. Chil- 
dren reading silently and rapidly 
often read inaccurately, and their 
failure to comprehend does not re- 
veal itself as it does in oral read- 
ing. 

Worse yet, when pupils ceased to 
read aloud and when _ teachers 
stopped reading to pupils, when 
they no longer made it a point to 
read well, never learned to read 
effectively with due intellectual and 
emotional values, the loss to children 
in the schools was incalculable. 

If we are to help pupils to come 
to an emotional acceptance and ap- 
preciation of what they read and 
we read to them, we shall have to 
cultivate our voices. And it is not 
the voice alone. We need to culti- 
vate reading skills as an actor learns 
to read and interpret his lines, and 
we need to use the radio and records 
as freely as school budgets will per- 
mit. It is the job of all of us who 
teach reading and literature to raise 
it to the level of the emotions, so 
that our pupils may not only under- 
stand but may also accept with a 
fervor that will prompt them to live 
what they know to be good. 


E. A. Cross is Professor Emeritus of English at 
the Colorado State College of Education. Reported 
from the English Journal, XXX (December, 


1941), 798-807. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


Morris KRUGMAN 


In Child Study 


is largely an academic one. Does the 
IQ measure “intelligence”? Yes and 
no. No psychologist has, to date, 
defined intelligence to any other 
psychologist’s satisfaction. The 
answer depends on the point of 
view. And yet every layman knows, 
in a general way, what intelligence 
is. Anyone can recognize intelligent 
and unintelligent behavior in their 
extreme forms. But the psycholo- 
gist encounters difficulties when he 
attempts to identify exact gradations, 
and to separate one personality trait 
from others which constantly im- 
pinge on it and are coexistent with 
it. He is as yet unable to segregate 
human traits in the way that a chem- 
ist can isolate elements. These traits 
simply do not exist alone. If they 
did, they would not be the traits we 
now vaguely know. Intelligent be- 
havior is colored by all sorts of 
factors—emotions, drives, the physi- 
cal condition of the subject, en- 
vironmental citcumstances, and 
others. When we measure intelli- 
gence we must allow for this. 
Failure to do so, coupled with naive 
faith in a number like the IQ leads 
us into trouble and is the basis of 
much of the current misunderstand- 
ing of the subject. 

Before discussing their value, dis- 
tinction must be made between 
group and individual tests. The 
group test, even if used in the best 


possible way, does not yield a 
measure of intelligence. The fact 
is that the IQ is improperly used in 
connection with group tests; that 
ratio between mental age and chron- 
ological age was specifically devised 
for use with the individual test, and 
it is improperly associated with the 
gtoup test. The authors of group 
tests stress this point, but the warn- 
ing goes unheeded by many educat- 
ors. Group intelligence tests would 
be more properly called academic ap- 
titude tests; and if the IQ were 
discarded in connection with them, 
much of the present confusion 
would be dispelled. 

The group test yields a score 
which correlates closely with aca- 
demic achievement, provided inter- 
fering factors are not present. If a 
child is ill, emotionally disturbed, or 
hard of hearing, either his school 
achievement or his test score may 
fail to do him justice. Disagreement 
between school achievement and the 
test score strongly hints at the 
presence of some disturbing factor, 
and should always be investigated. 

Individual intelligence tests are 
another matter. These highly spec- 
ialized instruments are designed 
only for use by trained clinical 
psychologists. Only training and 
experience can enable the tester to 
recognize the factors which disturb 
test results. Of these results, the 
IQ is the least important. It is only 
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a rough approximation of a com- 
posite estimate of many types of 
abilities. The many abilities that go 
to make the blanket score must be 
analyzed and interpreted, and this 
cannot be done by rule of thumb. 
The individual intelligence test is 
an intensive clinical study of the 
particular child and, in a clinical 
situation, is almost never used alone. 
It is supplemented by a wide range 
of supporting evidence before the 
final interpretation is arrived at. 

The writer does not wish to de- 
fend the IQ since he believes, as do 
many psychologists, that, if the pub- 
lic would permit its elimination 
from the vocabulary, the atmos- 
phere would be considerably clari- 
fied. Most psychologists would pre- 
fer to use other measures. I do 
believe, however, that, in spite of 
its well-known weaknesses, the IQ 
is an extremely useful device, even 
as used today, its value depending 
more on the training, experience, 
and competence of the person inter- 
preting it than on the constancy of 
the number per se. 

Examination of the literature 
dealing with the controversy over 
the IQ and intelligence tests reveals 
that much of the research has been 
vety loose, and the evaluating 
procedures, especially statistics, very 
dubious. In some cases verbal and 
written test results are mixed to- 
gether, a procedure that can prove 
anything or nothing. Often extrane- 
ous influences have not been kept 
constant. Often, too, the results of 
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preschool tests have been compared 
with those of tests made at a later 
age. It is generally accepted that 
tests are unreliable for children un- 
der three or four, and most con- 
sistent between seven and 14. 

It is often claimed that the IQ 
does not measure intelligence. As 
proof cases are cited of children 
with low IQ’s who demonstrate un- 
usual abilities in music, art, or 
mechanics which undoubtedly re- 
quire a considerable amount of in- 
telligence. What is lost sight of is, 
first, that the IQ may not have been 
accurate; and, second, that even if 
accurate it is chiefly a measure of 
academic ability. This writer in 
years of testing of thousands of 
children of all kinds of ability, has 
yet to come across a single child 
with an IQ of 80 or 85, properly 
obtained, who can meet the require- 
ments of academic work in a first- 
rate high school. Intelligence tests 
are not designed to test special abili- 
ties; there are other tests for that 
purpose. 

Another common conclusion of 
studies in this field is that intelli- 
gence can be modified by changes in 
the environment; in particular that 
it can be modified upward by an 
improved environment. The conclu- 
sion is valid only under certain con- 
ditions and within very narrow 
limits. A child may readily, on 
retesting, show an increased IQ. 
This does not prove that it has be- 
come more intelligent; it usually 
means that the intelligence was not 
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properly measured in the first at- 
tempt. Many factors tend to depress 
test scores: emotional, physical, lack 
of educational opportunities, lan- 
guage handicaps, and numerous 
others. When these and other condi- 
tions are cleared up, results may rise. 

Briefly, this is the writer’s posi- 
tion: 

1. Intelligence tests have an im- 
portant place in education and 
rersonnel selection. 

2. The group intelligence test is 
useful in furnishing a crude esti- 
mate of academic ability for perhaps 
75 percent of the population. 

3. Only the individual test, ad- 
ministered by an expert, in con- 
junction with other psychological 
studies, can yield an analysis of the 
child’s abilities which will make 
possible individual education and 
vocational guidance. 

4. The intelligence test, group of 
individual, measures only one aspect 
of intelligence—the capacity for 
academic learning; although the in- 
dividual test also produces evidence 
regarding other aspects of intelli- 
gence and personality. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


Morris Krugman is Chief Psychologist of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education of 


5. While most changes in en- 
vironment do not altar the test 
results materially, there are some 
conditions that do not permit of 
accurate measurement. Among these 
ate lack of cooperation on the part 
of the child, gross cultural and 
language differences, gross sensory 
defects, mental disease, and severe 
emotional disturbances. 

6. Low IQ, especially if obtained 
on a group test, does not always 
mean inability to do school work, 
nor does a high IQ always guarantee 
school success. 

7. There are several new mea- 
sures which do not have many of the 
objections associated with the IQ. 
One or more of these will probably 
displace the IQ, which will be a 
step forward. At present, however, 
psychologists are not permitted by 
parents and educators to abandon 
the IQ. 

8. Strictly speaking, the IQ is not 
constant. Practically, it is fairly con- 
stant for ages 6-16, provided proper 
test procedures have been employed 
and that factors interfering with 
proper testing are not present. 





New York City. Reported from Child Study, XIX 
(Fall, 1941), 6-8, 30. 
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ry ENNSYLVANIA State College teaches chemistry on 
wheels. A traveling laboratory takes demonstrations to ex- 
tension centers where more than 20,000 men and women 


study in engineering defense classes.—Ohio Schools. 















TOWARD BIGGER AND BETTER “COMIC MAGS” 


IRVING R. FRIEDMAN 


In the Clearing House 


alr was the last week of the 
semester. I told my pupils they 
could bring their own books to class 
next day for a leisure reading 
period. 

“May we bring funny books?” 
one bold pupil inquired. 

Eyes were focused on me in an- 
ticipation of a° reprimand. Funny 
books were tabu with most teachers. 
They were surprised when I said: 
“Bring any books you wish.” 

The next day the room was del- 
uged with funny books. I wondered 
what power these books worked on 
modern adolescents. What charm 
did they possess to make nonreaders 
read, to make boisterous pupils sit 
quietly, to make traditional teachers 
bewildered, disconcerted, and even 
resentful? I decided to find out. 

I selected 150 pupils from grades 
VII to IX and asked them to write 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Why do you read funny 
books? 

2. Which funny book do you 
like best? 

3. Describe your favorite char- 
acter. 

4. How often do you buy funny 
books and how much do you pay 
for them? 

5. Are funny books funny? 

The results of the query were 
illuminating. Of the 150 ques- 
tioned, there was not one who did 
not read funny books. Pupils said 
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they enjoyed them because they were 
“colorful,” ‘humorous,’ “interest- 
ing,” “adventurous,” “picturesque,” 
“thrilling,” “exciting,” “‘wonder- 
ful,” “entertaining,” and “a good 
way to pass the time.” 

One pupil said: “I like funny 
books because they show different 
ways criminals try to commit 
crimes and how they fail.” 

Another said: “If school books 
were put into the form of funny 
books I think I would like them 
even more than I do funny books.” 

“I like funny books,” said a 
third, “because they keep a boy like 
me out of mischief and show that 
crime does not pay.” 

There are more than 74 of these 
publications on the market, with 
hundreds of strange, exciting char- 
acters portrayed. Among them 
Superman ranks supreme. Other 
prime favorites of the pupils were 
Bat-Man, U.S.A., Captain America, 
The Human Torch, Mandrake the 
Magician, Dick Tracy, and of 
course the comic characters from 
the “funnies” of local newspayers, 
which for years have been favorites 
of children and adults alike. 

In addition to the “unfunny” 
comic strips themselves, pupils liked 
the following sections of the funny 
books: biographies, strange things 
about animals, facts about history, 
“Strange As It Seems,” and the 
stamp section. 
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TOWARD BIGGER AND BETTER ‘‘COMIC MAGS’’ 





The money children spend for 
funny books varies, but many go 
without a movie or a soda in order 
to buy them. Most of the pupils 
bought about one book a month. 
One girl said she purchased as many 
as three a day. An involved system 
of barter, borrowing, and transfer 
has developed. Furthermore, several 
stores buy and sell used books. 
There are two such establishments 
near our school, which sell nothing 
but funny books and in which old 
issues may be had for as little as 
two or three cents. The stores are 
visited by many pupils daily. Here 
one can see animated youngsters, 
gleeful and joyous as they bargain 
profusely and vociferously for their 
favorite funny books. 

Whether we like it or not, funny 
books are as potent a force today 
as were the dime novel, Nick Carter, 
and Horatio Alger in our own 
childhood. Many of the cartoon 
characters are now manifesting 
themselves in the movies and on the 
air. 

What is of greater significance is 
the fact that the technique of the 
funny books may be utilized effec- 
tively in the teaching of subject 
matter, in the development of dem- 
ocratic ideals and worthy character 
and personality traits. 


Most of the characters in the 
funny books are bizarre, grotesque, 
or supernatural. Superman is de- 
scribed by his sponsors as America’s 
national hero. U.S.A. is another 
awe-inspiring personality. Garbed 
in a blue robe, draped in a veil 
patterned after the American flag, 
she is the pictorial embodiment of 
the eagle pouncing upon the vul- 
turous enemies of America. 

The funny-book technique could 
be effectively used to supplement in- 
struction in many subjects, includ- 
ing history, literature, science, math- 
ematics, ethics, current events, and 
foreign languages. The funny books 
are already waging their private 
wars upon crime, intolerance, and 
totalitarianism. If the fantastic 
element were eliminated and the 
G-man substituted for the Bat-Man, 
the true comics would have even 
greater appeal. 

The funny books also build vo- 
cabulary. One seventh-grade boy 
proudly listed the following words 
he had learned from them: hire- 
lings, coveting, erupting, plummets, 
reconnoiter, sabotage, molecule, 
atom, dissipate, auto-suggestion, 
surrealism, and astern. 

Instead of deploring the funny 
books, let us campaign for bigger 
and better ones. 


High School, Newark, N. J. Reported from the 


Irving R. Friedman teaches in Cleveland i 


Clearing House, XVI (November, 1941), 166-68. 
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MULTIPLE TEXTS MULTIPLY TEXTBOOK PROBLEMS 


Harry A. BECKER 


In the Social Studies 


One of the reactions against 


slavish dependence on a single text- 
book has been the multiple textbook 
plan. Under that plan, no one text 
is adopted. Instead copies of a num- 
ber of leading texts are purchased. 
Often the books are held as class- 
room sets and most of the prepara- 
tion is done in class, though the 
books may usually be borrowed 
overnight. Sometimes the books are 
assigned to individual students who 
exchange with each other from time 
to time. The plan is sometimes 
called the parallel textbook plan. 

Advocates of the multiple text 
plan have made many claims for it, 
among them the following: 

1. It breaks down slavish de- 
pendence on a single text. 

2. Students do not get the notion 
that all the information on the sub- 
ject is within the covers of a single 
book. 

3. Students 
points of view. 

4, Studying from more than one 
book increases student interest. 

5. Comparing information from 
two or more books develops critical 
ability. 

6. As a result of getting different 
points of view, more interesting 
reading, and the development of 
critical ability, students learn and 
understand better. 

The writer, who has taught by 
this plan as well as thought about 


obtain different 
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it, is of the opinion that it is not a 
“best buy’ nor even an “also ac- 
ceptable” solution to the problem of 
misuse of the textbook. The claim 
that the multiple textbook breaks 
down dependence on a single text 
may be granted. But it is only fair 
to ask: “With what is that depend- 
ence replaced?” Each text is a man- 
made, subjective organization of 
material in a given area. The ex- 
tent with which the content of mul- 
tiple texts will be similar varies with 
the subject; in American history 
there is considerable agreement. On 
the other hand, in world history 
and problems of democracy there is 
often little agreement. The teacher 
using multiple texts cannot follow 
the plans of organization of all the 
books, but must make his own. This 
is often a hastily composed patch- 
work. 

I do not advocate entire de- 
pendence on a single text, but I do 
advocate intelligent dependence on 
a single text which is skilfully or- 
ganized, unless the teacher is un- 
usually well qualified and has plenty 
of time to make his own organiza- 
tion. 

It must be granted also that stu- 
dents under the multiple text plan 
do not get the notion that their 
“books” have all the information on 
the subject. But the several books 
used are all textbooks. After read- 
ing an introductory survey of a topic 
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in one good textbook, additional 
reading time may be expended to 
much better advantage in general 
historical literature, related historical 
fiction or biography, and source ma- 
terials. And as to the claim that the 
use of multiple texts increases’ stu- 
dent interest, it might be noted that 
textbooks are not usually interesting 
reading, and reading two or three 
textbooks is no more interesting 
than reading one. 

The claim that students obtain 
different points of view by using 
multiple texts hardly seems justi- 
fied. There is little difference in the 
social philosophy and points of view 
shown in well-known texts. After 
all, the standard publishers are 
businessmen, not crusaders. They 
know what the controlling elements 
want in a textbook and they try to 


give it to them for the simple reason 
that they want the books they pub- 
lish to sell. Students will not get 
significantly different points of view 
merely by studying multiple texts. 

I agree that students who seek 
and discover minor discrepancies in 
several textbooks are developing 
critical ability. It is a more inter- 
esting and valuable use of critical 
ability, however, to check the text- 
book account against a monograph 
on the topic and, wherever possible, 
against source material. 

Rather than multiple texts, the 
writer strongly favors using one good 
text as a springboard from which 
to launch the study of a subject. 
Topics introduced should be fol- 
lowed up in the other, and usually 
more interesting, types of historical 
literature mentioned. 


ticut, High School. Reported from the Social 
Studies, XXXII (November, 1941), 294-96. 
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ONE day not long ego the parents of pupils in the Cum- 
berland County, Tennessee, schools clambered abroad the 
school buses and rode off to school while their children 
stayed home to do the chores and mind the household. The 
parents sat at their children’s desks and even tried to do 
their problems. They enjoyed a hot lunch and, most im- 
portant of all, discussed school problems with teachers and 
principal. At the end of the day, they boarded the buses 
and rode home better acquainted with the school system and 
what it is attempting to do. The major purpose of the 
parents’ day was to convince parents that children should be 
kept in school. 








THE MAIN JOB OF THE SCHOOLS 


WILFoRD M. AIKIN 
In the New York Times Magazine 


i people of the United States 
established public schools a century 
ago because they believed that the 
preservation and development of 
the kind of life they wanted de- 
pended on universal education. They 
knew that the .aost important thing 
the nation has to teach its youth is 
the way of life in which people be- 
lieve—the principles and ideals 
which are prized above all else. They 
said that the central purpose of the 
schools is to lead our young people 
to understand, to appreciate, and to 
live the kind of life for which our 
people had been striving throughout 
their history. They had great visions 
of a land of freedom, justice, and 
opportunity. They were confident 
of the future when they made pro- 
vision for free schools. The schools 
would prepare each citizen for his 
part in the nation’s life, and each 
one would carry his share of the 
common load. 

That confident expectation has 
not been realized. The million or 
more youths who received high- 
school diplomas last June are not 
ready for their responsibilities as 
American citizens, and few of those 
who graduated from college have 
any clear understanding of the dem- 
ocratic ideal of life or of their great 
responsibility for the common wel- 
fare. 

American youth are not to be 
blamed. Their impulses are gener- 
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ous and fine. They are loyal to the 
nation. They believe in America, 
But they do not understand. They 
are confused. They are without clear 
guiding principles of belief and ac- 
tion. They lack central purpose for 
their own lives. They know little 
of the nation’s history; they have 
not faced squarely the great social, 
political, and economic issues which 
they must soon help decide. 

Why are we missing our main 
educational goal? I think there are 
three reasons. First, our educational 
institutions have been trying to do 
so many excellent things that the 
big thing has been crowded out. 
The curriculum has grown and 
gtown. In both school and college 
these numberless courses have come 
in response to obvious needs of 
young people, but usually they have 
been added, one after another, to 
the existing program of studies with- 
out a fundamental reconsideration 
of the curriculum as a whole. The 
inevitable result is that the institu- 
tion loses consciousness of its central 
purpose and sense of direction. 

Second, college requirements for 
entrance and graduation indicate no 
concern of the college for anything 
distinctly American. To enter col- 
lege the student must have spent 
two years in the study of a foreign 
language, but he need not have 
spent an hour in the study of his 
own nation’s history, ideals, or prob- 
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lems. To be graduated from college 
the student must have a reading 
knowledge of at least one modern 
foreign language, but he can have 
his diploma with no knowledge or 
understanding of the United States 
and its problems except what he has 
learned just by living there. 

The third cause of education’s 
failure to do its most important job 
is that we have taken too much for 
granted. We have assumed for 
decades that American youth do un- 
derstand the democratic ideal of life. 
We have taken it for granted that 
they are ready, on leaving school, to 
accept and discharge their responsi- 
bilities. We have assumed that they 
are equipped with the knowledge, 
skills, and understanding necessary 
for intelligent participation in the 


solution of the great problems 
which confront the nation. We now 
discover, to our consternation, that 
in taking all this for granted we 
have made a grave mistake. 

Our schools, however, are on the 
point of again finding their chief 


feason for existence. Here and 
there, whole faculties are reconsider- 
ing purposes and re-examining 
practices. They are attempting to 
clarify their own understanding of 
the democratic ideal to provide 
guiding principles for educational 
as well as social progress. They are 
setting down their concept of the 
democratic ideal in clear, honest 
words. And they are saying: “These 
are the principles on which we shall 
reconstruct our schools.” 


What happens in a school when 
it honestly practices democratic liv- 
ing? In such a school the teachers 
are not afraid of the principal. He 
recognizes their dignity and prizes 
their worth. He welcomes their 
constructive criticism, encourages in- 
dependent thinking, and stands 
vigorously for the expression of 
honest views contrary to his own. 
Likewise, in every classroom the stu- 
dents are challenged to think for 
themselves. 

In schools where there is regard 
for individual worth each person is 
valued for what he is. Race, color, 
religion, social standing make no 
difference in the school which has 
regard for the dignity of each pupil. 
The kind of house one lives in, the 
make of car one drives, the amount 
of spending money one has—these 
things mean much to boys and girls 
unless other values are constantly 
emphasized. Cliques based on un- 
worthy distinctions have no place 
in the, school. Neither have ex- 
clusive’ social clubs nor sororities 
and fraternities, for they do violence 
to the sense of personal dignity and 
worth. 

No boy or girl can have any 
sense of his own worth if he con- 
stantly fails in his work. The school 
which forces pupils into work in 
which failure is inevitable, is 
guilty of inexcusable wrong. 

Another principle of democracy is 
participation with others in common 
concerns. I shall never forget a 
scene in McKinley High School in 
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Honolulu. In that remarkable 
school of democracy, most of the 
4,000 pupils are of Oriental origin. 
Because many of them come from 
non-English-speaking homes _ the 
problem of good English in the 
school is serious. No matter how 
haltingly a student speaks, he is giv- 
en much stimulus and opportunity 
to speak in class discussion. One 
morning, after several pupils had 
spoken fluently’on the subject of the 
day, another boy rose. Suddenly the 
atmosphere of the room was charged 
with a straining, hushed expectancy. 
For fully a minute the boy could not 
utter a word. Then his speech came 
—slowly, indistinctly, with long 
pauses. At last he sat down. He 
had said something. He had con- 
tributed to the discussion. The ten- 
sion that had gripped the class 
eased. There was joy on every face. 
Every mind in the class had strained 
with that boy for words, every heart 
hungered for his success, every spirit 
rejoiced in his victory. 

Education should lead to con- 
stantly widening areas of participa- 
tion—at first in small home and 
community groups, eventually in 
affairs of national consequence. It 
is through social participation that 


one becomes an individual of dig- 
nity and worth. Whatever promotes 
awareness of one’s membership in, 
and responsibility for, the commu- 
nity, the nation, the whole race, is 
good; whatever hinders such par- 
ticipation is ill in both school and 
society. 

Many teachers now see that pu- 
pils should be led into larger par- 
ticipation in the work of the school 
and pupils are sharing more fully 
the planning of their work. 

When boys and girls live day 
after day in a school established on 
democratic principles, that way of 
life becomes habitual and congenial 
to them. But it is not enough to 


experience democracy—they must - 


discover democracy’s basic princi- 
ples through that experience. They 
need to state those principles clearly 
and understand them so that they 
may apply them to the solution of 
difficult problems they will face 
outside the school. Understanding 
in school the meaning of respect for 
individual dignity, full responsible 
participation, and freedom of mind 
and spirit, they can then test every 
proposed solution of our social, 
economic, and political problems by 
these principles. 


on the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Reported from the 


Wilford M. Aikin is Chairman of the Commission 


New York Times Magazine, (September 7, 1941). 
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MAKING THE CURRICULUM FUNCTIONAL 


L. THomaAs HOPKINS 
In the Teachers College Record 


je most educators a planned 
curriculum is designed in accordance 
with some scheme of values before 
the learning situation takes place. 
The assumption accepted in this dis- 
cussion is that planning is a process, 
not an end, and a plan is merely any 
fixed moment in such a process. 
Planning is contriving ways of deal- 
ing with situations so that desired 
ends may be achieved. 

Who should plan the curriculum? 
The obvious and yet most profound 
answer is that it should be planned 
by those who should learn how to 
plan it. Those who plan it, learn 
how to plan it. In the traditional 
school, adults learn how to plan the 
curriculum, for they do most of the 
planning. Children participate only 
in connection with insignificant de- 
tails. A child can take a book from 
the reading table if he has finished 
his arithmetic. He may have a 
choice of what to do in study 
periods or he may even elect sub- 
jects in high school or college. Yet 
he may make a choice only in con- 
nection with nonessential aspects of 
the curriculum, for if they were 
essential they would be controlled 
by adults. Under this scheme, chil- 
dren are not taught how to plan or 
the process of planning. Yet they 
are really making their curriculum 
by selecting and organizing the 
learning they accept to act with and 
upon in subsequent experiences. 


Sometimes they do this intelligently 
and sometimes unintelligently, but 
always without the guidance which 
the school could give them. 

This adult planning of the cur- 
riculum has profound results on 
children. It keeps them immature, 
dependent, submissive, which is 
what most adults want. They want 
children who do as they are told 
and raise no disturbing questions, 
and they concentrate on attaining 
this rather than on the process of 
learning. By keeping their children 
submissive and under control, adults 
rob them of the opportunity for 
normal learning. Second, adult 
planning prevents children from be- 
coming intelligent. Binet held that 
an intelligent person could select 
and maintain a definite purpose, 
select and adapt the means necessary 
to the achievement of that purpose, 
and critically appraise the entire 
experience. These three conditions 
for the development of intelligence 
ate effectively blocked in any pro- 
gtam in which adults control the 
selection, organization, and develop- 
ment of experiences. In fact, we 
could hardly devise a more effective 
plan for arresting the development 
of intelligence than that now oper- 
ating in the traditional school. 
Finally, adult planning makes adults 
critical of the schools when they see 
their children leaving high school 
with infantile behaviors. They want 
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their children to assume responsi- 
bility, manage their own living, be 
adult members of the community. 

A desirable basis for planning the 
curriculum would be for children 
and adults to work together co- 
operatively to help children discover, 
study, and satisfy their needs as in- 
telligently as possible. The chil- 
dren would then be the center of 
the planning, learning ever better to 
manage it intelligently under the 
guidance, but not the control, of 
adults. It seems to be an axiom 
that those who are most concerned 
about an experience should accept 
responsibility for it. The children 
are generally more concerned about 
their experiences than are adults. 
The adults should be concerned 
that the children manage such ex- 
periences so as to become continu- 
ously better planners of subsequent 
experiences. By concentrating on 
the process of planning, the interests 
of children and adults can coincide 
and their efforts can be directed 
toward a common purpose. 

Will there be continuity in such a 
curriculum? Yes, since continuity 
represents the learnings a person 
takes up from one experience and 
carries on to the next. But the con- 
tinuity will not be logically organ- 
ized in adult subject matters, for 
children do not think in such cate- 
gories except under pressure; it will 
be rather in the process of planning 
through cooperative, deliberative in- 
teraction. 

Where is the scope in such a cur- 
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riculum? When an individual is 
profoundly interested in some prob- 
lem, he studies it widely and deeply. 
He searches everywhere for relevant 
materials. This brings him into con- 
tact with new aspects of material 
and human culture. He finds new 
problems which lead him to a still 
wider exploration and investigation. 
There is no need for artificially pro- 
moting scope through subject or 
other organizations when the process 
of planning is healthy. 

Is there sound direction in such 
experience? Yes, through the pur- 
poses accepted by the group. The 
soundness of the direction is deter- 
mined by the intelligence with 
which such purposes are selected 
and the adequacy of the means to 
their achievement. But what chil- 
dren believe to be a sound direction 
in their experiences may not be what 
an adult will consider sound direc- 
tion. This difference of opinion is 
due to learning. The dilemma of 
the adult in this circumstance is 
whether to control the experience 
from the outside or to guide the 
children in evolving better purposes 
by their own means. The latter, of 
course, results in more desirable 
learning. 

The school organization for de- 
veloping such a curriculum is very 
simple. Each school is an operating 
unit, and each teacher with her 
pupils and their parents is the pri- 
maty unit. The school should have 
continuous service from many fe- 
source workers. No two schools 
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is would have the same program, nor recognize that human beings are act- 
- would any two groups of the same ors in the curriculum play, and that 
‘i age. Evaluation of growth would the old subject matter is just one of 
ae be relatively simple since such many possible stage properties. 
we groups would study evaluation as a The older methods of curriculum- 
ti al vital part of their experiences. Pro- making have been unsatisfactory to 
sp motion would not be the emotional many educators, parents, and pupils, 
till hazard that it is at present since and recently, to the public in gen- 
“ the only promotion would be such as__ eral. The question now being raised 
ming anyone normally has on his birthday. __ is, how can children educated under 
‘ Transfer of children from one authoritarian control, learn the 
viet school to another would be greatly process of cooperative interactive 
facilitated, since they would under- democratic living? The uncertainty 
wi stand the process of planning which can be eliminated by helping chil- 
a every school has in common. They dren to understand, feel, use, live 
“he would not be penalized by subject the democratic process daily in all 
as matter requirements which many are their school activities. And there is 
ith exposed to but do not learn. De- no better way to do it than to give 
i partmentalization, the stronghold of them responsibility, under sympa- 
‘s authoritarianism, would break thetic, cooperative guidance, for 
‘il. down. Educators would come to planning their own curriculum. 
on 
nat L. Thomas Hopkins is Professor of Education at 
ec. Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
_ from the Teachers College Record, XLIII (No- 
be vember, 1941), 129-36. 
is 
ce eR 
he 2 ; , 
am ECENTLY the Toronto, Ontario, Board of Education 
of wisely voted down a motion which would have forbidden 
the use of the various school buildings in the community to 
le any groups whose members did not sing the national anthem 
during their meetings. The author of the motion, Trustee 
e- Butt, declared: “If any organization does not sing ‘God 
ty Save the King’ at its meeting, it should not have the use of 
ng the schools.” 
er The EpucaTIon Dicesr is mildly curious as to whether 
ri- Trustee Butt and the other members of the Board open their 
ve deliberations with the national anthem. Such a procedure 
‘ by boards in this country would be interesting to behold 
Is although trying on superintendents. 
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SCHOOL MOVIES TO EDUCATE THE PUBLIC 


FRANK J. FIASCHETTI 
In the Educational Screen 


ym general public is not well 
informed about its schools. And 
speeches, social functions, open- 
house activities, etc., are not com- 
prehensive enough to tell the story 
of the schools to the public. We 
must tell that story realistically and 
at the same time entertainingly. The 
answer, I believe, is the motion pic- 
ture. 

We decided early this year to 
make a movie for presentation at the 
mid-year commencement. The plan- 
ning of the movie and working out 
the technical details were a coopera- 
tive enterprise, in which both teach- 
ers and pupils participated. The 
film, titled Dawn to Dusk, portrayed 
the activities of our students 
throughout an entire school day. 
Four students were selected as lead- 
ing characters, each pursuing a 
different course of study and a 
different range of extracurricular 
activities. With the idea of follow- 
ing each character throughout his 
school day, we proceeded to lay out 
our movie according to scenes. We 
listed all the classes and activities 
we wished to include. The required 
scenes were then numbered and a 
scenario worked out. 

We planned to have our movie 
tun 40 minutes, which meant an 
edited footage of 1000 feet of 16- 
mm. film. We decided to use oral 
narration rather than sacrifice any 
footage on titles. Next we proceed- 
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ed to allot a definite shooting time 
to each scene, according to the 
importance of each. This required 
some preliminary rehearsal, and 
even with this it was sometimes 
necessary to make changes on loca- 
tion owing to miscalculation or un- 
foreseen circumstances. But the 
practice of apportioning definite 
times to each scene is to be recom- 
mended, since it saves time and 
costly retakes. 

Our final step in planning was to 
set up a shooting schedule. The 
filming was done in three days. By 
exercising a little extra care in pro- 
duction we saved much time and 
trouble later at the editing bench. 
When several shots are made on the 
same location, cutting and splicing 
can be eliminated by shooting them 
in the desired sequence. 

Our equipment consisted of a 16- 
mm. camera with a single F 1.9 
lens, a heavy tripod with a pan and 
tilting head, a Weston’ exposure 
meter, and a Bool’s cine fader. 

Because students were filmed in 
ordinary occupations, little direction 
was necessary. We merely ran 
through a rehearsal immediately be- 
fore shooting. Since the movie was 
silent, additional directions were 
given as needed during the shooting. 

Daylight illumination was inade- 
quate for most scenes, and white 
floods of the reflector type were 
used. A 45-degree lighting setup 
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was used whenever possible because 
this unbalanced lighting yields rich 
ictures with a _ third-dimensional 
effect. Flat lighting in black and 
white work results in lifeless pic- 
tures. The main thing to keep in 
mind in lighting is to have a basic 
source of illumination for modeling 
plus auxilliary lights and reflectors 
to light up the shadows. 

The exposure meter was used 
constantly. With reversible film, ex- 
posure has to be nearly perfect. We 
experimented with our first roll or 
two, and with this experience as a 
background encountered little ex- 
posure trouble in the remainder of 
the filming. 

After cutting and editing, noth- 
ing remained except the selection of 
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background music and training the 
oral narrator. We planned to have 
the narration add to the film rather 
than merely repeat something that 
the film was clearly showing. It re- 
quired four complete showings to 
obtain satisfactory synchronization 
of the film, background music, and 
oral narration. 

Dawn to Dusk was teady for its 
premier six weeks after work be- 
gan. It was received enthusiastically 
by its first audience of 1500, and 
has been shown to 3500 others in 
service clubs, church groups, and 
the like. The favorable comments 
we receive about our school from 
persons who never have been inside 
it are proof of the effectiveness of 
this kind of publicity. 


Frank J]. Fiaschetti teaches in the North High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. Reported from the 
Educational Screen, XX (November, 1941), 
380-81, 397. 
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(CONSIDER the teacher, poor bewildered creature! 


Battered down by accusation 
In her field of education. 


What she does, she shouldn't do. 
She should do what she doesn’t, too. 
Hemmed about by trends and isms, 
a on the brink of schisms, 


Every idea once they taught her 


Now she finds they hadn't oughter. 
—Agnes G. Carpenter, in the Highland Park, Michigan, 


Notes and Comments. 












WHY STUDENTS CHEAT 


CHARLES A. DRAKE 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


W HY do students cheat? For 
some teachers there is comfort in the 
rationalization that dishonest stu- 
dents cheat only themselves. Such 
teachers cannot be expected to be 
concerned with underlying motives. 
But there are others who view cheat- 
ing as evidence of a basic defect of 
character, and still others who in- 
terpret it as a direct affront to them- 
selves. 

The subject has already produced 
a rather large literature. To many 
students the examination appears to 
bar the way to that realm of clubs, 
teams, and degrees which seems to 
be the perquisite of the able or the 
ingenious. The examination, when 
viewed in this light, presents a 
challenge to cleverness rather than 
to the resources of power developed 
in the course. Cheating becomes an 
expedient to reach a desired goal 
and, at the same time, to avoid the 
punitive consequences of failure. 

This paper reports a simple ex- 
periment involving 126 students in 
a women’s college where the honor 
system had been in force for 10 
years. The girls were sophomores 
and juniors, with a normal distri- 
bution of ability as measured by the 
intelligence tests given in the fresh- 
man yeat. 

Each week a test was given over 
subject matter recently covered in 
the course. It was of the true-false 
type. Questions were read orally to 
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the class and the students marked 
their responses on slips of paper 
containing numbers corresponding 
to the questions, using plus (+) 
for “true” and naught (0) for 
“false.” 

The slips were collected and 
marked by the instructor with the 
aid of a prepared key. Some tests 
were actually scored, marked with 
the score, and returned to the stu- 
dents. Others were scored, but no 
marks were made on the papers. We 
kept a record of the scores and then, 
at the next class, returned the papers 
to the students for self-scoring. 

Each student was asked to score 
her own paper while the correct 
answer was read twice, slowly, but 
without repeating the original ques- 
tion. This procedure gave the stu- 
dent an easy chance to improve her 
score by changing a plus to naught, 
or vice versa—an easy opportunity 
to cheat. There was no evidence 
that anyone ever suspected the de- 
ception. It was common for students 
to score their own papers in the 
school. 

When the results were tabulated, 
certain significant tendencies were 
revealed. Of the 126 students, 30 
cheated one or more times; 9 
cheated once; 6, twice; 6, three 
times; 7, four times; one, five 
times; and one, six times. 

Of the 30 who cheated, none was 
in the highest quartile on the fresh- 
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man intelligence test; 9 were in the 
second quarter; 6 in the third quar- 
ter; and 15 in the fourth quarter. 

Considering the true averages of 
the students, unaffected by attempts 
to cheat, no A student cheated; 4 
percent of the B students did; 23 
percent of the C students; 75 per- 
cent of the D students; and 67 per- 
cent of the F (failure) students. 
From this it may be inferred that 
students tend to cheat in proportion 
to their needs. 

Of the 76 students who were not 
fraternity members 12, or 16 per- 
cent, cheated. Of the 50 fraternity 
members, 18, or 36 percent cheated. 
Fraternity pressure for better marks 
is probably responsible for this 
difference, since there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the two 
groups in intelligence or scholar- 
ship. 

Only 20 percent of the cheaters 
enrolled for further courses in the 
department, while 90 percent of the 
noncheaters enrolled for such 
courses. Both lack of interest and 
lack of success may account for this 
difference. 

It is evident that cheating grows 
out of the competitive system under 
which college credits are awarded. 
It occurs where the honor system 
exists as well as where students are 
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under surveillance. It is impossible 
for teachers to detect most cheaters 
who are, however, well known to 
the students themselves. Students 
in general have no strong senti- 
ments against cheating and will not 
cooperate to control it. 

If degrees were awarded to all 
students as soon as they entered the 
freshman class, most of the poten- 
tial cheaters would be eliminated at 
once. The remainder would belong 
to two groups: those who wish to 
enjoy college life devoid of stress 
and strain, and those who really 
want an education. The others 
would drop out, making the com- 
petitive struggle unnecessary. Since 
this academic utopia is perhaps a 
visionary one, some less radical 
remedy must be sought. But the 
crux of the situation is the competi- 
tion for marks, and the remedy must 
reduce the temperature of this com- 
petition. 

The control of cheating is only 
a means to an end. Schools are sup- 
posed to be developers of character. 
They hardly serve this end when 
they set up and adhere to proced- 
ures that encourage dishonesty. Our 
hope rests on the tentative conclu- 
sion that the dishonesty so learned 
is specific and does not carry over to 
other activities. 


Charles A. Drake is Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, West Virginia University. 
Reported from the Journal of Higher Education, 


XII (November, 1941), 418-20. 












100 BOOKS EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW 


AtTwoop H. TowNsEND, ef al. 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


po much you know depends 
largely on how many good books 


you have read. Of the thousands of 
books on library shelves, some few 
are much more worth reading than 
others. 

These “100 Significant Books” 
were selected by the Committee on 
College Reading, editors and pub- 
lishers of Good Reading, the stan- 
dard booklist for college students 
and adult readers. They are not 
necessarily the best or the greatest 
books but rather a representative 
sampling of significant works of 
literature. Poetry, the novel, the 
drama, and the essay from the 
ancient world to the twentieth cen- 
tury are all represented. Nearly all 
can be bought in cheap editions or 
borrowed from libraries. 

Reading thoughtfully most of 
these hundred books will give you a 
solid foundation of broad culture— 
the concentrated essence of a col- 
lege education. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD 

Aristophanes. Plays. Hilarious 
burlesques in musical comedy style 
on war, politics, education, and 
new deals. 

Aristotle. Ethics. Teaching that 
happiness, the greatest good, is to 
be won by moderation in all things. 

The Bible. The most influential 
book of all times. 

Homer. The Iliad and The 
Odyssey. Epic poems about brawl- 
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ing soldiers and wandering sailors, 
the first masterpieces of European 
literature. 

Plato. The Republic. Vision of a 
perfect society governed by wise and 
good experts; also an analysis of the 
soul of man and of the nature of 
justice. 

Plutarch. Lives. Fascinating 
sourcebook of ancient Greek and 
Roman history and politics. 

Sophocles. Plays. The most power- 
ful of Greek tragic writers. 

Vergil. The Aeneid. Epic of 
Rome. 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Arabian Nights. Fascinating 
stories of genii and magicians, of 
golden palaces and beautiful gar- 
dens, of wonderful voyages and ad- 
ventures, of strange beings and 
marvelous transformations. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canter- 
bury Tales. A lexicon of medieval 
life and thought in entertaining 
stories flavored with wit, pathos, and 
commonsense. 

Dante, Alighieri. The Divine 
Comedy. A vision of the hereafter 
and a mystical epic of the freedom 
of man’s will in time and eternity. 

Malory, Sir Thomas. Le Morte 
@’ Arthur. An idealized picture of 
chivalric combat and courtly love 
according to the code of feudal so- 
ciety. 

Omar Khayyam. The Rubaiyat 
(translated by Edward FitzGerald). 
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Memorable English quatrains re- 
flecting the pessimistic hedonism of 
a Persian astronomer-poet. 

THE RENAISSANCE 

Bacon, Francis. Essays. Shrewd, 
practical, pithy, worldy wisdom. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. The. De- 
cameron, One hundred salty, realis- 
tic tales. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Astobiogra- 
phy. Zestfully he writes of his life 
as an artist. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. 
Don Quixote. A satire on chivalric 
romance, and a picture of 16th-cen- 
tury Spain. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. The Prince. 
A handbook of ruthless power-poli- 
tics. 

Montaigne, Michel de. Essays. 
Delightful discourses on men, man- 
ners, morals. 

More, Sir Thomas. Utopia. <A 
better world dreamed by a saintly 
scholar. 

Rabelais, Francois. Gargantua 
and Pantagruel. With robust humor 
Rabelais lambasts stupidities of his 
age. 

Shakespeare, William. Plays. Ro- 
mance never sentimental, history 
vitalizing the past, tragedy of man 
universal, rich comedy—greatest of 
drama. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Bunyan, John. Pélgrim’s Progress. 
Puritan allegory of the moral prog- 
ress of man, in vigorous narrative. 
Milton, John. Paradise Lost. Re- 
ligious epic poem still widely ad- 
mired. 
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Moliere. Comedies. Droll situa- 
tions, witty lines, sharp satire, and 
sympathetic characters. 

Pepys, Samuel. Diary. Intimate 
glimpses of Charles II’s London. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Addison and Steele. The Specta- 
tor. Graceful, humorous moralizing 
on Queen Anne’s London. 

Boswell, James. Life of Samuel 
Johnson. A great biography of a 
great man. 

Burns, Robert. Poems. Lovely 
lyrics and ringing ballads of the 
first rank. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. 
The original desert island story. 

Fielding, Henry. Tom Jones. The 
first great modern novel, about a 
dashing, blundering, warm-hearted 
fellow. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiogra- 
phy. These frank pages reveal clear- 
ly the great man who wrote them. 

Gibbon, Edward. The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Justly famous history. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar of 
Wakefield. To read this simple 
story of rural England with its lov- 
able, gullible vicar is a delightful 
experience. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Emile. A 
sort of novel arguing for progressive 
educational methods. 

Sterne, Laurence. Tristram Shan- 
dy. The most eccentric novel ever 
written, and one of the most divert- 
ing. 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's Trav- 
els. Read by children as an amusing 
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fantasy, this is really a most bitter 
satire on the human race. 

Voltaire. Candide. Rollicking un- 
forgettable ridicule of shallow op- 
timism. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY—AMERICA 

Cooper, James Fenimore. The Last 
of the Mohicans. Early pioneers in 
contact with Indians bad and good. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays. 
Tonic, lofty, mystic, unsentimental 
optimism. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Scar- 
let Letter. Sorrowful drama of two 
sinners in New England three cen- 
turies ago. 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 
Vivid narrative of whale hunting, 
and allegory of man’s struggle 
against brute forces. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales. Imagin- 
ative, gruesome, morbid, grotesque 
stories. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden. 
Of nature’s phenomena and man’s 
philosophy in simple faultless style. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel Clemens). 
Huckleberry Finn. Boys’ adventures 
rafting down the old Mississippi. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. 
Celebrating the divinity of the na- 
tural world and of man the demo- 
cratic. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY—ENGLAND 

Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. 
A delightfully refreshing love story. 

Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. Has 
fascinated four generations. 

Butler, Samuel. The Way of All 
Flesh. Battle against orthodox hypoc- 
fisies. 
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Byron, Lord. Poems. The eternal 
rebel. 

Darwin, Charles, Origin of Spe- 
cies. 

Dickens, Charles. David Copper- 
field. Victorian England in vivid 
characters. 

Gilbert, W. S. Operettas. Delight- 
ful. 

Hardy, Thomas. The Return of 
the Native. A somber story of blind 
fate. 

Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. 
Charming. 

Reade, Charles. The Cloister and 
the Hearth. A remarkable historical 
novel. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. A ro- 


mance of feudal times in Old 
England. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Poems. Su- 
preme. 

Tennyson, Lord. Poems. Solid yet 
lovely. 


Thackeray, W. M. Vanity Fair. 
About a brazen but most alluring 
woman. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY—THE 


CONTINENT 
Balzac, Honoré de. Exgénie 
Grandet. Family pride and bourgeois 
greed. 


Dostoevski, Feodor. Crime and 
Punishment. Analysis of a supersen- 
sitive mind perverted by misery to 
murder. 

Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bov- 
ary. Shows, with scientific accuracy, 
the disintegration of a woman's 
character. 

France, Anatole. Thais. Pene- 
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trating ridicule of early Christian 
asceticism. 

Goethe, Johann von. Faust. Dra- 
matic poem seeking the purpose of 
life. 

Hugo, Victor. Les Misérables. 
Vast, panoramic, unforgettable. nov- 
el. 

Ibsen, Henrik. Plays. Attacking 
social evils and hypocrisy. 

Marx, Karl. Capital. The basic 
text of modern radicalism. 

Maupassant, Guy de. Short Stor- 
ies. Deft, brilliant, ironic narratives. 

Tolstoi, Leo. War and Peace. 
Novel of Napoleon’s Russian in- 
vasion. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY—AMERICA 

Adams, Henry. The Education of 
Henry Adams. Most penetrating and 
most thought-provoking autobiogra- 

hy. 

: Brooks, Van Wyck. The Flower- 
ing of New England. An informally 
written survey of the great era in 
New England culture and of the 
men who led it. 

Cather, Willa. Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. A delicately tinted 
picture of the old Southwest and a 
sympathetic portrait of a gentle 
French priest. 

Dos Passos, John. U.S. A. A 
cross-section of American life from 
1900 thru the post-war boom, ob- 
jectively critical. 

Dreiser, Theodore. An American 
Tragedy. A girl and a boy die be- 
cause of the social system which 
made them. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Arrowsmith. 
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Shouts its protests against commer- 
cial selfishness and stupid prejudice 
handicapping the service of science. 

Norris, Frank. The Octopus. 
Virile saga of the fight waged by 
California wheatgrowers against 
railroad domination. 

O'Neill, Eugene. Plays. Some- 
times bitter and morbid, at his best 
intense and powerful, perhaps the 
most significant American drama- 
tist. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, 
the Prairie Years. Showing the man 
himself against his natural back- 
ground. 

Sinclair, Upton. The Jungle. 
Chronicle of a Lithuanian family 
trapped in Chicago sweatshops and 
packinghouses. 

Steinbeck, John. The Grapes of 
Wrath. About poor farmers “trac- 
tored off” their land in Oklahoma 
and exploited by farming corpora- 
tions in California. 

Veblen, Thorsten. The Theory of 
the Leisure Class. Acid satire and 
pungent phrase attacking the “con- 
spicuous waste” by privileged profi- 
teers. 

Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome. 
Novel of frustrated love and patient 
endurance. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY—ENGLAND 

Bennett, Arnold. The Old Wives’ 
Tale. The divergent lives of two 
sisters ; fascinating study of the com- 
monplace. 

Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. A man 
wins final victory over his own 
weakness. 
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Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte 
Saga. Prose epic of the upper middle 
class. 

Housman, A. E. A Shropshire 
Lad. Deft lyrics expressing the pas- 
sions of youth and the disillusioned 
calm of wisdom. 

Huxley, Aldous. Point Counter 
Point. Brilliant dissection of Lon- 
don society in its vain attempts to 
establish a balance between instinct 
and intellect. 

Maugham, Somerset. Of Human 
Bondage. Maturing of a sensitive 
young man. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Plays. 
Amusing, clever, thought-provok- 
ing. 

Strachey, G. Lytton. Queen Vic- 
toria. From youthful enthusiasms to 
the loneliness of old age. 

Wells, H. G. Tono-Bungay. A lad 
learns life in the patent medicine 
business. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY—THE 
CONTINENT 

Hamsun, Knut. Growth of the 
Soil. Drab living transmuted into 
vivid drama. 

Mann, Thomas. The Magic 
Mountain. A remarkable book pic- 
turing modern society as a patho- 
logical universe. 

Merejkowski, Dmitri. The Ro- 
mance of Leonardo da Vinci. Fascin- 
ating portrayal of a genius, parable 
of the adjustment between classic 
culture and christian morality. 

Remarque, Erich M. All Quiet on 
the Western Front. The truth about 
World War I as reported by a Ger- 
man soldier in a compelling style. 

Undset, Sigrid. Kristin Lavrans- 
datter. Realistic epic of a woman's 
life in medieval Scandinavia. 

Zweig, Arnold. The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa. Showing what 
militarism does to men’s souls. 


Selected by the Committee on College Reading for 

the National Council of Teachers of English, At- 

wood H. Townsend, Chairman. Reported from the 

Journal of the National Education Association, 
XXX (December, 1941), 271-72. 
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Over a year ago high-school stu- 
dents in Troy, Mo., drew up a list 


of things that needed changing in 
theit town. There were no refuse 
cans on the main thoroughfare; 
many streets had no name plates; 
vacant lots were covered with trash; 
the water and sewage systems were 
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far too small, and run down. Instead 
of just recommending changes and 
letting it go at that, boys and girls 
organized and visited various clubs, 
outlining what had to be done. At 
the end of their campaign all the 
changes they recommended had been 
made.—Y outh Today. 7 
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THE NEWSPAPER IN THE CLASSROOM 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


In Social Education 


Sure they can win the election; 
anyone can win through unlimited 
spending.” 

“Unlimited spending? The candi- 
dates have to declare their ex- 
penses.”” 

“Declare, yes, but one can spend 
and declare $10,000, while another 
has $1,000,000 and another $1,000,- 
000,000. Naturally, if you spend a 
billion dollars you'll win.” 

“A billion dollars! Impossible! 
There’s the corrupt practices act.” 

“Not in my book. What is it?” 

“It’s right here in the paper 
‘Hatch Act Limits Candidates’ on 
page 6.” 

The scene is a civics classroom. 
Thirty-five students are engrossed in 
the daily paper. Eagerly they scan 
headlines, follow a column, confer 
with their neighbors, bring up a 
point for class discussion. A year 
ago similar classes talked about the 
paper: one student reported on the 
topic in the evening paper that had 
caught his interest, another reported 
that this morning’s headlines were 
different but he had not had time to 
read the article, another reported no 
paper taken at home. The teacher 
strove valiantly to teach the pupils 
to read the paper intelligently but 
the difficulties were insurmountable. 

Something had to be done, be- 
cause as the years go by our present 
pupils can not become intelligent 
voters if a civics text is their only 


source of information. A back- 
ground of text material must be sup- 
plemented by the daily press. Here 
is to be found current development 
and editorial comment, but this must 
be read intelligently to be of value. 
Teachers have long recognized the 
need for instruction of this nature, 
but have found it impractical be- 
cause they could not insist that all 
pupils have the same paper the same 
day. 

To the rescue came the Milwaukee 
newspapers. Here was civics up-to- 
date, civics in the making; here was 
the “text” the students would use 
all their lives; here was the solu- 
tion. The Milwaukee Sentinel and 
the Milwaukee Journal each deliv- 
ered 35 copies of their paper to the 
school every day free of charge. 

Newspapers in the classroom: 
How will there be any learning? 
How can the teacher control? How 
can the teacher have the lesson read 
in time to question the pupils? How 
can a pupil possibly read 20 or 30 
pages for one day? Won't the study 
hall be disrupted if pupils bring in 
newspapers? Problems were many 
and forecasts of failure were more. 

Monday the papers were there. 
“Would you like to look at the 
papers this morning?” I asked. Sur- 
prise, then pleasure, as the papers 
were distributed. Dutifully they 
glanced at the first page; apparently 
I studied mine assiduously, but I 
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saw the bolder ones turn surrepti- 
tiously to the sports page or the 
funnies. Nothing happened, so 
others followed suit. 

“Who writes the comics?” I 
asked. They looked at me in aston- 
ishment. ‘Local men? Does the 
paper contract with each artist? Are 
they copyrighted, syndicated, or 
both?” John had the most to say; 
but John got himself involved; so 
John “looked up” on comics for the 
next day. 

The sheriff is in the assignment. 

“Sheriff” is in the headline and 
is immediately spotted by Joe. 
“Look through the article quickly to 
see what fact you learn about 
sheriffs,” I direct. 

“He can’t serve more than two 
terms.” 

“No, he can only serve two con- 
secutive terms.” 

“How long is a term?” 

“Two years.” 

“Four years.” 

“I heard of a man who was sheriff 
in a place for 25 years.” 

Time for the teacher: “Until you 
have mastered the basic foundations 
of civics, is the newspaper a com- 
plete text?” 

They knew what I meant, and in 
their assignment notebooks went 
“Sheriff—text and Blue Book.” Us- 
ing newspapers doesn’t eliminate 
other materials. 

Lucy was timid, but observing, 
“Why do some articles begin with 
AP and some with UP?” She half 
whispered it to her neighbor, who 
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started to answer. Then George 
spoke up, “Louder, I don’t know 
either.” Art soon exhausted his store 
of information. Alice noted the 
source listed under the pictures, 
Ruth was fired by the thought of an 


international news service and vol- 


unteered to interview a local news- 
service man and report back. 

Meanwhile the units of work 
were clicked off: “Elections,” ‘“Po- 
litical Parties,” ‘‘Nonpartison Press- 
ure Groups,” “County Govern- 
ment.” A few minutes of each class 
period were devoted to the papers. 
Technical details, make-up, pictures, 
syndicated articles, advertisements— 
each came in for a comment that 
led some one of the class to make 
a detailed study of it and report 
this to the class. All benefited. 

The papers became a source of 
fact material, supplementing the 
text, bringing it up to date, giving 
practical illustrations of theoretical 
generalities. Soon the pupils were 
scanning an article to find addition- 
al information or corroboration of a 
statement in the text. 

“I don’t believe what's in the pa- 
per.” Albert delighted in being 
different. 

“It has to be true or the paper'd 
be sued,” Martha retaliated. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” 
Albert responded sneeringly. 

“Then prove that the news isn’t 
true.” 

For a moment the nonbelievers 
were stumped. Comparing the 
Journal and Sentinel articles yielded 
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more points of similarity than of 
contradiction. It also called atten- 
tion to comparative length of articles 
and placement. The pupils were 
delighted to note that the morning 
paper did not headline or empha- 
size the subject headlined in the 
paper of the preceding evening. 
Quickly they deduced the relative 
merits of timeliness and historical 
importance. 

One day a proof was found: 
“Last night I went to a meeting and 
here it is written up in the paper, 
and it is true,” crowed Martha. 

Immediately they assigned them- 
selves the task of attending a poli- 
tical meeting. After it was over, they 
were to write a newspaper account 
of it, mentioning something about 
the crowd and listing the highlights 
of the speech. This was to be turned 
in to the teacher as soon as the stu- 
dent arrived at school. Subsequent 
comparison of the student reports 
and the newspaper report showed 
surprising agreement and gratified 
the class. 

Another controversy resulted in 
the question, “Who determines the 
newspapers’ policies?” Answering 
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this was not easy, for rumor had it 
this way and rancor had it that. 
“What is the policy?” was over- 
looked until a little direction showed 
that the question was valuable. This 
led to a study of the editorial page, 
of local editorials, reprints, and 
syndicated columns. Old Nation 
and Saturday Evening Post articles 
on the columnists were dug out and 
reported. Dorothy Thompson and 
Boake Carter and Al Kentner were 
followed in press and radio and 
warmly discussed. 

An English teacher said, “Why 
are all of the civics students writing 
themes on current affairs?” A sci- 
ence teacher said, “I never before 
had so many pupils bring me scien- 
tific facts from the paper.” Coach 
said, “This year even the girls are 
reading the sports forecasts.” A 
father said, “My evenings are 
ruined! No longer can I doze over 
the paper; the children expect me to 
discuss it with them.” A_ pupil 
wrote, “When I get married, if I 
have enough money, I shall buy a 
newspaper every day.” 

And what does the teacher say? 
“Let me teach the newspaper way!” 


Katharine W. Dresden teaches twelfth-grade civics 
in the Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Reported from Social Education, V 
(December, 1941), 581-83. 
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ZHE Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs of the NEA 
has announced the establishment of a program, whereby 
young men from other American nations will be brought 


to the United States for vocational training.—School Shop. 
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TYPES OF ERRORS IN DIVISION OF DECIMALS 


FosTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


In the Elementary School Journal 


alr is a well-known fact that 
division is the most difficult of the 
four arithmetical operations with 
whole numbers. This study was 
made to determine what is the cause 
of the difficulty in division of deci- 
mals. 

Four forms of a test in division 
of decimals were given to approxi- 
mately 200 pupils in each grade 
from six to nine inclusive in four 
school centers. One form measured 
ability to divide whole numbers; 
another form measured ability to 
place the decimal point in the quo- 
tient; another form measured ability 
to place the quotient figures and to 
place the point; the fourth form 
measured ability to do all the things 
required on the other forms. 

The results obtained were as fol- 
lows: (1) More incorrect examples 
resulted from the placement of the 
decimal point in the quotient than 
from any other cause. (2) The 
process of division was not a vital 
factor in determining a pupil's 
score in division of decimals. (3) 
The greatest number of incorrect ex- 
amples in division of decimals 
occurred when a whole number was 
divided by a decimal (4) The 
mechanical shifting of the decimal 
point by the use of carets was the 


Foster E. Grossnickle is Professor of Mathematics 

at the State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Reported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XLII (November, 1941), 184-94. 
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cause of a large percentage of in- 
correct examples. (5) Difficult di- 
vision examples in division of deci- 
mals were no more difficult for the 
pupil than easy division examples. 

From these results the writer has 
formed two conclusions which 
should be valuable to the teacher and 
to the writer of textbooks. 

First, a caret should not be used 
to shift the point in division of 
decimals. The divisor should al- 
ways be made an integer by multi- 
plying it and the dividend by a 
power of 10. The sliding technique 
for finding the position of the point 
is a short cut for the longer opera- 
tion of making the divisor a whole 
number. Because it is a short-cut 
operation, it usually becomes a 
mechanical operation that is not un- 
derstood. 

Second, there is no particular ben- 
efit which occurs in division of 
decimals by supplying difficult ex- 
amples in the process of division 
which cannot be achieved by the use 
of easy examples in division. Thete- 
fore the practice exercises in division 
of decimals should contain easy ex- 
amples in division. If the difficulties | 
of the division process are to be 
reviewed, examples in division of in- 
tegers should be given. 
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PERSONALITIES: Paul H. Hanus, 
professor emeritus of education, 
Harvard University, died last month 
in his 87th year... . N. B. Schoon- 
maker, principal of West High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., hasbeen 
named acting superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools on the resig- 
nation of Carroll R. Reed who is 
now assistant superintendent of the 
Washington, D. C., schools... . 
Nicholas Bauer has retired as super- 
intendent of the New Orleans, La., 
schools. Auguste J. Tete is serving 
as acting superintendent.. 

Richard C. Foster, president of the 
University of Alabama, died recent- 
ly at the age of 46 years... . Earl 
Anderson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education and director of 
the appointments division, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. . . . Harry V. Gilson, 
former national director of resident 
centers for the NYA, has succeeded 
Bertram E. Packard as state com- 
missioner of education for Maine. . . 
George E. Hill, associate professor 
of education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named dean of 
Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa. .. . Katharine McBride, dean 
of Radcliffe College, has been 


named president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, succeeding Marion E. Park... . 
Eli C. Foster of the Tulsa, Okla., 
schools has been appointed profes- 
sor of education at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater... . A. 
superintendent of the 


J. Stout, 





Topeka, Kans., schools since 1919, 
will retire at the close of the school 
year. . . . Evelyn Irey has retired as 
deputy state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Colorado and has 
been succeeded by Margaret L. Par- 
adise. . . . Peter P. Michelson of 
the University of Colorado has been 
named president of the Trinidad, 
Colorado, Junior College, succeed- 
ing George J. Kabat. . . . Frank 
Mankiewicz, professor of education, 
New York City College, died last 
month at 69 years of age... . C. O. 
Wright has succeeded the late Frank 
L. Pinet as secretary of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association. . . . 
Edward A. Wight has been named 
professor of library education at the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. . . . David E. 
Strom of the Minneapolis public 
schools has joined the faculty of the 
University of Connecticut. . . . 
Oliver S. Ikenberry has been named 
professor of education and dean of 
Salem, West Va., College. . . . 
Gerhard Ovrebo and R. A. Hug- 
gins have recently joined the faculty 
of the Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison, S. D. . . . Walter C. 
Coffey, acting president, has been 
named president of the University 
of Minnesota. . . . Ray P. Snyder 
of the New York State Education 
Department died recently. 

Winslow S. Anderson will succeed 
Walter A. Bratton as president of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., on the latter’s retirement at 
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the close of the academic year... . 
W. S. Bennett, former superinten- 
dent of the Marceline, Mo., schools, 
has joined the staff of the Missouri 
State Department of Education... . 
Paul E. Witmeyer, superintendent 
of the Shamokin, Penna., schools 
has been appointed superintendent 
at Sharon, Penna. .. . Caroline B. 
Zachry has been named director of 
the Bureau of Child Guidance, New 
York City public schools. . . . Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of The 
George Washington University is 
the new editor of Hispania, quarter- 
ly journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish... . 
John K. Stewart, head of the de- 
partment of foreign languages of 
the Shippensburg, Penna., State 
Teachers College, died on November 
29. .. . E. S. Fulcomer, instructor 
at Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
appointed head of the language arts 
department of the Montclair, N. J., 
State Teachers College. . . . Harry 
N. Wright, acting president of New 
York City College, has been named 
president by the Board of Higher 
Education. . . . John DeBoer of 
Chicago Teachers College has been 
elected president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. . . . 
Robert W. Selvidge of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, prominent leader 
in the industrial education field for 
many years, died recently. .. . Ralph 
F. Strebel of the School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, is the new 
president of Kappa Phi Kappa, na- 
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tional education fraternity. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, supervisor of 
foreign languages in the St. Louis, 
Mo., schools has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 


LATEsT word regarding the Ameti- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrator’s convention scheduled for 
San Francisco February 21-26 seems 
to be that the convention will be 
held unless the Army disapproves. 
Assurance has been given by officials 


u 


/ 


of the association that if conditions | 


require a change in arrangements, 
all members will be immediately 
notified. 


A NEw preference rating P-100 has 
been given to educational institu- 
tions, including vocational training 
schools, according to the Office of 
Production Management. The order 
is much like preference rating order 
P-22 given schools last fall except 
that allowances are made for price 
increases when estimating mainte- 
nance inventories and other minor 


changes and clarifications are in- | 


cluded. 


BotH the American Association of | 


Junior Colleges and the Association 


of American Colleges changed the | 
dates and places of their annual | 


meetings to coincide with a confer- 
ence held in Baltimore January 1 
to 3 by the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion to discuss means of fitting the © 


program of colleges to the war- 
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time emergency. Topics discussed 
included the selective service act, 
college admission policies, credit for 
military training and experience, 
teacher shortages, and wider use of 
school facilities in the war effort. 
Speakers included Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator; 
Robert Patterson, Undersecretary of 
War; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; and 
other governmental officials. 


A BILL has been introduced in Con- 
gress calling for consolidation of 
the CCC and the NYA “in a Civil- 
ian Youth Administration which 
shall be created in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and shall succeed to 
all the rights, privileges, liabilities, 
and obligations of the agencies so 
consolidated.” The bili has been re- 
ferred to committee. 


THE Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has 
dropped ten institutions, all state 
colleges in Georgia, from its 
accredited list and reinstated one 
institution formerly dropped, Louis- 
iana State University. The Associa- 
tion dropped the Georgia colleges 
because of “unprecedented and un- 
justifiable political interference” by 
Governor Eugene Talmadge. The 
Board of Regents of the Georgia 
System of Higher Education attemp- 
ted unsuccessfully to rehire Dean 
Walter D. Cocking of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s school of education 
and President Marvin Pittman of 
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Georgia Teachers College, whose 
dismissals brought on the action, 
but they lacked a quorum and the 
governor refused to sanction the 
move. Credits earned after Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, at the following col- 
leges will not be recognized by other 
higher institutions: University of 
Georgia, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Georgia’s State College for 
Women, Georgia State Woman's 
College, Georgia Teachers College, 
Georgia Southwestern College, Mid- 
dle Georgia College, South Georgia 
College, North Georgia College, and 
West Georgia College. 


THE U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense has issued emergency instruc- 
tions for schools in the event of air 
raids. The statement declares that 
the following “things should be 
done at once. We ate suddenly, 
unexpectedly, at war. When you 
have completed all of these things, 
it is time to organize your long- 
range planning: (1) Select the air- 
raid refuge—more than one if 
necessary. Be sure there is more 
than one exit. (2) Determine how 
the school alarm will be sounded 
for an air raid. (3) Assign a refuge 
space or refuge room for each class 
or classroom. Assign class leaders 
to conduct the drill—the same as 
for fire. (4) Publish full instruc- 
tions; have them read over and over 
again to pupils. Have them posted 
on bulletin boards. Be sure every 
teacher and pupil understands them 
—now.” School officials are urged 
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not to send pupils home in case of 
an alarm. To the question, ‘‘Are 
we in danger?” the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense says, “We don’t intend 
to be caught napping again—any- 
where or anytime. We are not going 
to say again—‘It can’t happen 
here.’ ” 


A NEw periodical has made its ap- 
pearance in the educational field. 
The University Administration 
Quarterly, edited by David Weaver 
of the College of the City of New 
York, began publication with the 
October issue. It is sponsored by a 
large group of administrators of 
higher institutions. 


A PLAN for participation of youth 
in civilian defense has been estab- 
lished by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. The program is designed to 
fit in with the work of local and 
state defense councils. Miss Pauline 
Redmond is administrative assistant 
in Washington for the program. 


ALARMED at the rapidly increasing 
shortage of teachers throughout the 
United States, the National Educa- 
tion Association recently urged 
boards of education and superin- 
tendents of schools to stem the 
exodus from the profession by ad- 
vancing teachers’ salaries before the 
educational standards of the schools 
are seriously impaired. 

“The teacher shortage is due,” 
says the Commission of the National 
Education Association for the De- 
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fense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion “to inflated living costs which 
are driving low-salaried teachers to 
accept the much higher incomes in 
industry and business, both of which 
are rapidly expanding to meet war 
needs.” 

The Commission points out that 
steps have already been taken to aid 
labor, agriculture, federal employees, 
and workers in other vital fields to 
meet the rise in commodity prices. 
The 12 million factory workers have 
had a 30 percent increase in weekly 
earnings since August, 1939. The 
income from farm products has 
gone up 45 percent. Recently steps 
were taken to increase the pay of 
federal employees, and legislation 
introduced in Congress anticipates 
the need of $18,000,000 for this 
purpose. For the most part, teach- 
ers’ salaries have remained static. 

To make these facts clear to edu- 
cational authorities, the Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education sent to the presi- 
dents of approximately 7500 boards 
of education and to the superin- 
tendents in their employ, a two- 
color folder setting forth the facts 
and asking for action before it is 
too late to prevent a serious decline 
in the quality of educational oppor- 
tunity in the nation. Newspapers in 
each of the cities served by the 
boards of education received from 
the National Education Association 
releases describing the general situ- 
ation, and the editors were asked to 
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interview local school authorities on 
the seriousness of conditions in their 
own communities. 

The Commission calls the atten- 
tion of educational officials to the 
fact that some boards of education 
have already provided “cost of liv- 
ing bonuses” for their teachers. The 
Commission says this ought to be 
possile in most communities be- 
cause “‘property is worth more, tax 
delinquency is less, and the expan- 
sion of industry and business has 
brought prosperity to many locali- 
ties.” 


THE Nation’s vocational defense 
training program completed 17 
months of operation on November 
30 with a total of 1,776,000 per- 
sons who have completed training 
or are now in training in five types 
of courses, reports John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Two of the five divisions of 
the program—pre-employment and 
supplementary courses—are train- 
ing skilled or semi-skilled workers 
for job assignments in aircraft, ship- 
building, machine tool, and other 
defense industries in more than 
1,000 vocational schools in the 48 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Two others, which offer courses in 
approximately 10,000 school shops 
to out-of-school youth and to those 
NYA enrollees not directly prepar- 
ing for defense work, are considered 
“feeder” programs from which 


trainees may enter intensive defense 
training courses. NYA enrollees 
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with sufficient mechanical aptitude 
may enroll in pre-employment 
courses. The fifth division of the 
program trains engineers, chemists, 
physicists, and production super- 
visors in 155 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States. 
These are the 17-month totals in 
each division of courses: 
Pre-employment and 


refresher courses ........ 485,000 
Courses supplementary 

to employment ............ 578,000 
Courses for out- 

of-school youth .......... 224,000 
Courses for NYA en- 

ee codatinieiscknbiics 334,000 
Engineering, science, 

management courses ..... 155,000 

1,776,000 


MEXICAN educational policies are 
being drastically revised away from 
the socialistic policy followed in the 
past. The move toward the right is 
being made gradually in order not 
to alienate the leftists. Textbooks 
with a less Marxian viewpoint will 
be adopted. Coeducation will pre- 
vail up to eight years of age and in 
the colleges but the sexes will be 
separated for schooling during the 
intermediate ages. 


THE annual survey of enrolments in 
approved universities and colleges of 
the country made by Raymond Wal- 
ters, President of the University of 
Cincinnati and published in School 
and Society for December 13, 1941, 
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shows a decline in full-time stu- 
dents of 9.16 percent since last 
year. There are 838,715 full-time 
students in higher institutions and a 
grand total of 1,269,354 students, 
including part-time and summer- 
session enrolments. The decreases, 
which are the first sharp drops since 
the depression years, are largely at- 
tributed to the Selective Service Act 
and the attraction of defense jobs. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
January ! 1-17, Printing Educa- 
tion Week. 
January 17-23, Thrift Week. 
January 24-26, Child Labor Day. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. 

February 17-20, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

February 18-20, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

February 20-21, American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

February 21-26, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

March 5-7, Southeastern Arts 
Association, Greensboro, N. C. 

March 25-29, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

March 25-28, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

March 28-April 2, Music Educat- 
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ors National Conference, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

April 6-10, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-11, Western Arts Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 14-16, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

April 15-18, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, New Orleans, La. 

April 17-18, Conference on Read- 
ing Instruction, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

May 1-2, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 2-9, Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-6, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17, Citizenship Recognition 
Day. 

June 21-25, American Home 
Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 22-27, American Library | 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 26-27, Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on Business Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

June 28-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, Denver, Colo. 

July 8-10, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Montreal, 
Canada. 

July, Annual National League of 
Teachers’ Associations College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

















THE BRAZILIAN EDITION OF THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


oe 

Mi are proud to announce that beginning with this number a Bra- 
zilian Edition of the EDUCATION DIGEST will be published in the Portuguese 
language. The publication of the Brazilian Edition comes at the request 
of leaders in the field of education in Brazil. It will be sponsored by the 
Associacao Brasileira de Educacao. 

Mr. Thomas Newlands Neto, General Secretary of the Associagao and a 
member of the staff of the Ministry of Education in Rio de Janeiro, will edit 
the magazine. Mr. Newlands has studied in the United States at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The tasks of translation and publishing will be 
carried out in Brazil by Mr. Newlands and his staff. 

It is felt that the publication of the Brazilian Edition of the EDUCATION 
DicEsT is particularly strong evidence of their interest in educational devel- 
opments in this country because the original suggestion came from Brazilian 
educational leaders and because the magazine is not subsidized by any 











agencies in this country. 
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cannot all serve in the armed forces, nor can 
all of us be directors of national programs, 
but we can serve our nation in our own 
communities in a thousand important ways. 
Anything we can do to make community life 
stronger, healthier, and more beautiful is 
fighting the battle on the home front. 

“All educators, all students, all citizens 
are now called to service. Let us form and 
be members of community councils to sur- 
vey our needs and itemize our resources. Do 
some need food and clothing? Is there a need 
for child care while mothers work in de- 
fense industries? Do farmers need help in 
preparing the ground and planting food 
} crops? Do erosion dams need to be erected? 
Do homes need repair? Do sections of the 
city need cleaning? What are our com- 
f} munity resources to meet these needs? Can 
} we get these necessary resources if we give 
our labor? 

“Such a program sponsored by communi- 
ties and schools will place education in the 
forefront of our national struggle. This does 
3 not mean that education sacrifices its aca- 
| demic responsibilities, for much of our 
knowledge will become more real and more 


significant as it is related to actual programs 
of work and service. Such a program will 
give youth and adults a feeling of service 
and belonging so much needed in these 
times. 

“Schools and communities should be en- 
listed for the duration.” 


President George S. Counts of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers: “We in the 
American Federation of Teachers pledge our 
unwavering loyalty and our full cooperation 
to our government in the world-wide strug- 
gle against the forces of aggression. We 
stand ready and eager to do everything in 
Our power to win both the war and the 
peace. We believe that the teachers and the 
schools of the Nation are in a position to 
render indispensable service in this deep 
crisis of mankind. 

“We must not forget, however, that our 
greatest service, now as always, is the rear- 
ing on this continent of a generation of free 
men and women capable of preserving and 
strengthening the great heritage of human 
freedom in the world.” 





THE WAR AND EDUCATION 


STATEMENTS FROM LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor: “There are about as many Americans 
engaged in the process of education as are 
employed in all our factories and business 
establishments. If we should increase our 
armed forces to ten million, that figure 
would be less than one-third of the pupils 
and teachers in our system of public educa- 
tion, for one in every four people in the 
United States is in school or college, either 
as student or teacher. 

“The American system of free and demo- 
cratic public education is one of the princi- 
pal things for which we are fighting. With- 
out the active participation of those who 
are now part of it, we cannot win the war. 

“From Jong habit, every community ac- 
tivity depends upon the schools. The task 
for the nation in war time is a single one— 
defeat the enemy. It is the how-to-do-it 
which brings the complexities. No matter 
what is asked, the schools must respond, 
whether it be for aid or to lead. 

“Some now in the field of education will 
form part of our army and navy. Some 
will help to man our industrial plants and 
to operate our farms. Some will become 
leaders in various phases of the war effort. 
But the vast majority will and should re- 
main in the schools. Their duty is plain— 
to spend their days and their nights in pre- 
paring themselves as never before for the 
day when their active services will be 
needed. It is for them to become a reser- 
voir of unmatched strength to answer the 
call of the future both of finishing the war 
and of building the new world that will 
mitment this Nation has determined to 


United States Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker: “After America’s 
initial shock, its horror and its anger at the 
treacherous and wanton Japanese attack, now 
come grim resolve and a spirit of dedica- 
tion. In one great surging unity of com- 
mitment this Nation has determined to 


destroy the evil forces of treachery and 
tyranny. 

“Patriotism will guarantee the coopera- 
tion of all groups and individuals in the com. 
mon cause. Let the past bury its mistakes, 
its misunderstandings, its heated arguments, 
Today we stand united, 132,000,000 Ameri- 
cans pledged to bring victory for freedom 
throughout the world. 

“America’s schools and colleges answer 
the call to service in freedom’s cause. Our 
great educational enterprise, symbol of toler- 
ance and truth, rededicates itself to serve 
democracy’s need. A million educators will 
carry on with a determined will to build 
a better and freer world.” 


Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens of 
the National Education Association: ‘‘Now 
that the war has come to us the nation is 
united to win it. The immediate battle for 
democracy must be won by our armed forces. 
In this struggle to defeat the axis powers, 
we are engaged upon an all-out program of 
support to our men in arms, many of whom 
will give their lives for the cause. 

“The longtime battle for democracy must 
be won in the schools. Our children, like 
our fighting forces, deserve the best oppor- 
tunity we can provide. They are the America 
of tomorrow. 

“The schools are eager to do their full 
share, to do their regular work, to carry 
on with the magnificent program of training 
men for defense industries, to safeguard the 
health and lives of the nation’s children, 
to promote the sale of Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps, and to take on new 
responsibilities as they arise. 

“Our schools must be safeguarded in this 
crisis and permitted to do their work well.” 


Director Frederick L. Redefer of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association: “Evety 
American wants to serve his country. We 
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